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From the Editor 
ECENTLY the MTNA National 


Office has received a fairly large 
number of requests for names and 
addresses of competent teachers in 
specific cities and towns. It has been 
a pleasure to answer these requests 
by sending names and addresses of 
teachers to those who requested them. 

Unfortunately, at times we run into 
a problem. When a person asks us 
to recommend a teacher located in a 
state where teacher accreditation and 
certification exist, we feel that we can 
answer that request with certainty. 
When we are asked to recommend 
teachers in states where there is no 
certification or accreditation of the 
private teacher, we are forced to rely 
on our own knowledge entirely. At 
times we feel that even under such 
circumstances we can make such rec- 
ommendations with surety. There are 
times, however, when all we can do is 
send the names and addresses of 
known teachers in certain areas. That 
is when we wish that all states had 
accreditation and certification of 
their private music teachers. 

In fact, the music teaching profes- 
sion owes the public the guarantee 
that all money spent for music edu- 
cation will be well spent, as far as 
the teacher is concerned. How can 
this guarantee be met? By rating, ac- 
crediting, and certificating the music 
teachers. The standards for this rat- 
ing and accrediting must be deter- 
mined by the members of the music 
teaching profession. If the teach- 
ers do not do it, and do it now, other 
agencies will step into the picture, 
and will license teachers, just as some 
trades people are already licensed. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Players Speak Up 


Samuel Applebaum 


A BOUT ten years ago a group of 
musicians, among them two 
world-famed violinists, met at our 
home for an evening of chamber 
music. Following our playing of the 
Beethoven opus 59, number 1, we 
talked about the phrasing and bow- 
ing, as well as fingering of a few of 
the passages. One of the musicians 
turned to me saying how interesting 
it would be to write about the various 
ways the artists handle the many 
facets of violin technic. 


A Book Is Born 


That was the birth of an exciting 
idea! It led to ten years of fascinat- 
ing, exalted experiences, and much 
hard work, during which Mrs. Apple- 
baum and I have acquired a tremen- 
dous amount of material which we 
are compiling into a book, Famous 
String Players Speak Up. 1 have had 
detailed discussions with the artists 
on the technical and interpretative 
problems of violin playing. Mrs. 
\pplebaum, trained journalistically, 
has delineated their personalities. 

Every phase of violin playing, from 
the holding of the violin and bow to 
the problems of performing the 
Paganini Caprices; all of the subtle- 
ties inherent in general musicianship; 
all this has been discussed and ana- 
lyzed, 

It has not been an easy book to 
write. Many of the artists get to this 
part of the country perhaps once a 
year. They have visited with us; we 
have traveled to their homes in out- 
lying states. We have had quick 
get-togethers before or immediately 
ifter their concerts in New York 
City; we have spent quiet, long days 
ind weekends in repose; talking, 
inalyzing, pin-pointing the elusive, 
rystallizing the intangible. 
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Some of the artists, we found, were 
not prone to talk; if the conversation 
led to it, they would become com- 
municative about technic; they had 
to be prodded. Others talked freely, 
stimulated by the subject _ itself. 
Where opinions of the artists differ, 
they are strongly divergent. 

As, for example, the holding of the 
violin. Some of the artists feel that 
the shoulder should come well under- 
neath the violin and the instrument 
should rest on the shoulder. Others 
feel that the violin should be placed 
between the collar and jaw bone, and 
that the shoulder should not touch 
the back of the violin at all. 

Heifetz rests his violin on the 
shoulder; Milstein does not. As to 
holding of the bow, Heifetz holds it 
so that the bow comes in contact with 
the middle joint, the Auer concept. 
At times he permits it to go lower 
down the finger, between the middle 
joint and knuckle. 

Other artists feel that the bow 
should be held more toward -the fin- 
ger tips. Spivakovsky has an en- 
tirely different and interesting idea. 

As for the little finger on the bow 
stick, practically all of the artists 
leave this up to the individual player. 
Persinger sees no objection to remov- 
ing it. Galamian prefers to see it on 
always, even if it just touches the 
stick. He suggests that it be placed 
not on top, but resting lightly on the 
inner side of the stick, more toward 
the palm. 

A few of the artists experiment 
with the firmness of the bow grip, 
feeling that a firm bow grip brings a 
more metallic, sharper sound when 
desired. As for the drawing of the 
bow, a most common theory is that 
it be drawn parallel to the bridge at 
all times, and that the side of the hair 
be used below the middle; the flat 


side of the hair above the middle. J 
A number of the artists firmly pre- 
scribe the drawing of the figure eight 
in bowing. Each artist gives strong 
proof of the merit of his belief. 

Consider the problem of bow 
change at the frog. Primrose be-. 
lieves it should be done with the 
fingers. Menuhin feels we should be 
able to change, at times with the 
fingers, especially in pp; at other 
times, with the wrist; at other times, 
with a combination of both. Elman 
and Heifetz both use wrist and fin- 
gers. Milstein does not advocate 
using any wrist or finger action in 
going from one bow to another at 
the frog. 

As for bow change at the tip, El- 
man and Heifetz accomplish a smooth 
change by simply lowering the wrist 
slightly as though they are about to 
go to the next higher string. They 
just do not go that far, but gracefully 
proceed to the up-bow. 

As to shoulder rests, most of the 
artists do not use them. Galamian 
and Persinger are inclined to be 
more liberal. They feel that players 
with long necks are benefitted by the 
shoulder rest. Then, there are types 
of shoulder rests which do not touch 
the back of the violin, so no tone is 
lost. 

I asked one of the violin virtuosi, 
who has a long neck, why he does not 
use a shoulder rest. He replied that 
he did not think he needed it. | 
asked, “Are you comfortable with- 
out one?” and he answered, “I never 
feel comfortable playing the violin.” 
Despite the fact that he is uncomfort- 
able without the shoulder rest, he pre- 
fers the affinity with the instrument. 

I feel that violinists should use a 
shoulder rest if they are more com- 
fortable with one, to achieve greater 
security in the upper positions. 


Bow Grip 


Regarding the bow grip, a number 
of the virtuosi feel many bow ills are 
prevalent due to not enough upward 
pressure of the right thumb at the 
frog. One artist divulged that as 
soon as he applied that upward pres- 
sure, he quickly developed the stac- 
cato stroke. I feel that many stu- 
dents will develop cleaner martelés if 
they heed this. Many left hand 
problems might be solved if the play- 
er would exert less pressure of the 
left thumb on the neck. 


(Continued on page 17) 





Se Singer's 


epertoire 


Cecil Blanchard Selfridge 


hs his recently published book, A 
Composer's World, Paul Hinde- 
mith goes back to the eleventh cen- 
tury to quote Guido of Arezzo as fol- 
lows: “In our time the silliest of all 
men are the singers.” Hindemith 
continues with the thought that since 
the dullness of the singers of Guido’s 
time may have led him to the inven- 
tion of notation, we may be grateful 
for their musical ineptitude. 

This quotation from Hindemith’s 
book, taken out of context, may have 
some importance for those of us who 
are singers and teachers of singing 
today. We may be cleverer in many 
respects than the singers of Guido’s 
day, but what about our musical curi- 
osity? Why are so many singers and 
teachers so indifferent to the wealth 
of music at their disposal? Why are 
we not more inquisitive about new lit- 
erature for our students, and for our 
own recital programs? 

College and private teachers are 
only too familiar with the student 
who comes for a first lesson with a 
brief case full of songs of the 
Through the Years type, and perhaps 
an operatic aria she is ill-equipped 
to sing. The repertoire of such stu- 
dents seems to fall into two cate- 
gories: the sentimental ballad, and 
the display piece. Whose fault is 
this? Certainly not the student’s, for 
if she has never studied, she will imi- 
tate what she hears on some of the 
radio programs which feature na- 
tionally known singers performing 
the requests (or commands) of their 
sponsors. If she has studied before, 
the fault is unquestionably that of her 
teacher. 

A thorough and complete knowl- 
edge of vocal repertoire is as impera- 
tive for the voice teacher as a knowl- 
edge of musical theory and the tech- 
nique of tone production. That this 
aspect of the art of teaching voice is 
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too often neglected is apparent from 
a casual glance at many badly organ- 
ized and repetitious recital programs. 

There has perhaps never been a 
time in the history of the voice teach- 
ing profession when so much fine 
teaching material has been available 
as at the present. The serious voice 
teacher has access to the catalogs of 
all publishers, domestic and foreign, 
to the many carefully planned lists 
put out by the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing, The Amer- 
ican Academy of Teachers of Sing- 
ing, and similar small organizations. 
In this connection, the book entitled 
Music for the Voice by Sergius 
Kagen can not be too highly en- 
dorsed. Published by Rinehart and 
Company, in its more than five-hun- 
dred pages this book contains lists of 
songs of all periods from Baroque to 
Contemporary in English, French, 
Italian, German, Russian, Spanish, 
and the Scandinavian tongues; also 
operatic arias. Each song is listed 
under title, type, descriptive remarks, 
compass, approximate tessitura, and 
publisher’s name. It is the most 
complete and concise compendium of 
its kind, and it is invaluable to the 
progressive teacher. 


Necessary Qualities 


Just what qualities must a song 
possess to be given a place in the rep- 
ertoire of a singer or a teacher of 
singing? I think we must first con- 
sider the poem which the composer 
has chosen to set to music. The 
composer whose music we will want 
to use in developing sound musical 
taste in our students must be one 
who has a sensitive awareness of the 
inseparable friendship of music and 
poetry. Such a musician will be in- 
spired by the poem to write music 
befitting it. He will understand the 


true meaning of these lines by Mil- 
ton: 

“Wed your divine sounds, 

and mixt powers employ 

Dead things with inbreath’d 

sense able to pierce.” 

In his admirable book entitled The 
Pursuit of Music, Sir Walford 
Davies lays down three “root-facts” 
about music in partnership with 
poetry. He writes: “Is it not a triple 
truism to say of this, as of all com- 
binations of two interests, that music 
should (1) FIT, (2) GIVE and (3) 
TAKE? It must amplify, not merely 
duplicate; adorn, not merely clothe; 
and this with an unfailing tact. Ful- 
filling these conditions, it acquires 
new intelligibility, new stores of 
meaning, having FITTED and 
GIVEN, it TAKES benefit to itself.” 

Our teaching material must have 
melodic appeal and harmonic inter- 
est. Songs must be of the type that 
will capture the imagination of the 
student and excite his interest suf- 
ficiently to create a desire for deeper 
probing into its musical content. The 
teacher very often receives a sur- 
prise, when assigning a song of the 
“unusual” type. Too often the stu- 
dent has been fed a diet of the trite 
variety of songs which soon pall, and 
his latent discernment will rise to the 
song of the better type. We have 
spoken of melody. This, I believe, is 
a “must.” The melody may be of 
the angular type as in many of the 
songs by contemporary composers, 
but the line must be well defined. 
Rhythmic interest is imperative as is 
a well written piano part. The latter 
should be an integral part of the 
song, not merely a supporting accom- 
paniment. I believe this to be the 
type of song that will evoke the great- 
est response in the serious student. 

Younger teachers have often asked 
me, “What shall I give my begin- 
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ners?” For English speaking students 
first songs should unquestionably be 
in English. The wealth of songs and 
airs composed by the lutenists of the 
Elizabethan period form the finest 
kind of a background for the devel- 
opment of a repertoire. The songs 
of Dowland, one of the truly great 
song-writers of all time, offer melodic 
charm and solid musical content. 
Campion, Rossetter, Ford, Hume, and 
many other Elizabethans are most re- 
warding. Some of the minor com- 
posers of the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century, such as Arne and 
Hook, supply excellent material 
which makes only minor demands on 
the voices of young students. The 
Americans of the same period, partic- 
ularly Hopkinson, are worthy of our 
interest. In addition to English 
songs the students should have the 
incalculable advantage of studying 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
Italian composers, providing careful 
attention is given to the language. 
Because of the mistaken notion that 
Italian is so “easy to sing” we hear 
more careless and sloppy Italian than 
poor French or German. The study 
of the early Italian airs gives an 
authority of style, an elegance of 
phrasing, and a definite beauty of 
legato. I believe the most authentic 
edition of the early Italian masters is 
La Flora, published in three volumes 
by Wilhelm Hansen of Copenhagen, 
and edited by the noted musicologist 
Knud Jeppesen. La Flora contains 
many songs not found in the Ricordi, 
Schirmer, and Musician’s Library 
editions, as well as several duets. 
Published in 1949, it is obtainable 
in this country from G. Schirmer. 


Operatic Literature 


If the student’s vocal development 
has been sound, and his musician- 
ship has kept pace with it, he can 
start on the simpler works of Handel, 
Purcell, and Bach at the end of his 
second year, or the middle of his 
third. Mozart is the most satisfac- 
tory beginning for the study of op- 
eratic literature, but his musicianship 
must be of a high order before tack- 
ling this great master. In my opin- 
ion, the choice of repertoire should 
depend on the kind of voice the 
student happens to have, and I be- 
lieve the study of operatic arias 
should be conditioned by the vocal 
equipment of the student. Some 
students will never sing them accept- 
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A Memorable Meeting 


The above picture was taken April 19 at Oberlin College Conservatory of 
Music, in the newly dedicated Karl W. Gehrkens Music Education Library. 
Standing, left to right, are David R. Rebertson, Director of Oberlin 
Conservatory, and Dr. Roy Underwood of Michigan State College and 
immediate Past President of MTNA. Seated left to right are C. V. 
Buttelman, MENC Executive Secretary, Karl W. Gehrkens, Professor 
Emeritus of School Music at Oberlin and former MTNA President, and 
Russell Morgan, the late Director of Music in the Cleveland public schools 
and former MTNA President. 


ably, and it is surely a grave error of 
judgment to require any student to 
attempt the great arias before his 
vocal development has reached its 
final stage. Nothing is more dis- 
tressing than an underdeveloped so- 
prano struggling with Pace, Pace, 
mio Dio, or a thin baritone laboring 
to sustain the phrases of the Pagli- 
acci Prologue. Instances could be 
multiplied, and the paucity of voices 
capable of singing the heroic roles is 
evidence of the lack of the right vocal 
background. The age of the great 
dramatic sopranos seems to be past. 
Where are the Ponselles and Raisas 
of today? Our opera companies 
have no such voices. Present day 
students simply will not take the time 
to develop operatic voices, but para- 
doxically both student and teacher 
join forces in perpetrating the farce, 
with the result that great operatic 
performances are a rarity rather than 
a rule. 

We now come to the modern song. 
American contemporaries supply 
much worthy material. During the 
thirty-odd years since the death of 
Charles Griffes, some of his songs 
have been frequently sung, but much 
of his output remains unknown, al- 
though it contains some of the most 


beautiful works in modern music. 
Among later composers, Samuel Bar- 
ber, David Diamond, Ned Rorem, 
Gardner Read, Paul Nordoff, How- 
ard Swanson, Herbert Elwell, and 
Henry Cowell, to name only a few, 
have written some of the most signifi- 
cant of the contemporary songs. No 
study of contemporary American 
song literature would be complete 
without investigation of the output 
of the late John Alden Carpenter, and 
of that amazing old man, Charles 
Ives. 


British Moderns 


Among the British moderns, after 
the Dean of English music, Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, whose works 
should be familiar to all singers, and 
Frederick Delius, whose sensitive set- 
tings of Verlaine and the Scandinavi- 
an poets are a delight, come John 
Ireland of ineffably delicate taste, 
Armstrong Gibbs, Norman Peterkin, 
Robin Milford, Gerald Finzi, Alec 
Rowley, Edmund Duncan-Rubbra, 
Arnold Bax, Benjamin Britten, and 
many other lesser known writers. 

The student will now have devel- 
oped enough musical curiosity to 


(Continued on page 14) 





THE PRIVATE TEACHER ANI 


AS VIEWED FROM 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL 


NY evaluation of the progress 

made in the field of public school 
music during the past decade would 
be most incomplete without recogni- 
tion of the tremendous contribution 
of the private teacher of music. The 
public school music instructor who 
fails to cultivate and to recognize 
these contributions is both 
sighted and ungrateful. 

As one who has been a private 
teacher and is now in the public 
school music field, the writer feels 
somewhat at an advantage when 
viewing the differences, similarities, 
and conflicts between these two 
realms of instruction. 

There is no question as to the goal 
of both the private and the public 
school music teacher. Better music 
performed by more people is the ulti- 
mate objective of both. Our differ- 
ences are found in the methods we 
use, and these differences are neces- 
sary. It is when we fail to recognize 
the necessity for the different ap- 
proach that conflict develops between 
these two servants of the great art of 
music. 

First of all, the public school music 
teacher who attempts to operate in 
the manner of the private or con- 
servatory instructor is in for trouble. 
For one thing he does not have the 
time. Furthermore, the public school 
music teacher must keep in mind that 
he is a member of a school system of 
which music is one of many seg- 
ments. He must fit his schedule in 
with a multitude of other activities, 
studies, and enterprises. He must 
face the cold fact that he must share 
the time and attention of his pupils 
with his fellow teachers, all of whom 
feel, with justification, that their sub- 
jects are the most important the 
school offers. 

The public school music teacher 
will be forced to adjust to the fact 
that in the medium and smaller sized 
school systems, he will have other 


short- 


Paul S. Flinn 


routine duties in addition to his 
teaching of music. He may have a 
home-room to account for. Perhaps 
a study hall will be assigned to him 
for one or two periods a week. School 
activities such as clubs, plays, and so 
forth, will take up a portion of his 
time and attention. In other words, 
the school music man must not think 
and act too much in the solo vein. He 
works in a group, in a school system 
that each year seems to lean toward 
more integration in its approach to 
the education of the child. 

Therefore, the first difference be- 
tween those who teach music in the 
school and those who teach music 
privately is one of approach: a dif- 
ference in tackling the problem, in 
the use of time, which seems to be a 
basic tool. 


Correct Choice 


What happens when the public 
school music teacher persists in using 
the methods and the philosophies of 
the private teacher, which, we hasten 
to add, are perfectly right and effec- 
tive when used in the private studio? 
To be quite frank and to the point, he 
fails to get his work done. He prob- 
ably will produce a handful of very 
good students to send out to contests, 
exhibitions, and recitals, but his 
groups will fail to grow, music in his 
school will become the possession of 
a select few, and his philosophy of 
education will blossom out in shock- 
ing contrast to the philosophy of his 
school system, which probably em- 
braces the idea of giving the best we 
have to the most who can use it. 


Where does the private teacher fit 
in this picture? Well, if the school 
music teacher happens to be teaching 
in a community where there are good 
private teachers, he should, at every 
opportunity, encourage his* students 
to study with those private teachers. 
In doing so he will release himself 
from some individual teaching duties, 
thereby opening up more time for 
group work, and for the task of seek- 
ing out and introducing new students 
to participation in the musical activ- 
ities of the school. By encouraging 
outside study the school music teach- 
er will, in effect, be placing at his 
own disposal a whole corps of as- 
sistants who will help him build those 
bigger and better musical organiza- 
tions that all school music teachers 
dream about. 

Aside from this basic and extreme- 
ly important by-product of closer 
cooperation with the private teacher. 
the school music teacher will find 
other benefits to be derived from hav- 
ing his people studying with the pri- 
vate teachers in the community. He 
will find, for one thing, that com- 
munity interest in his concerts, re- 
citals, operettas, and other public 
performances will be greatly en- 
hanced when a corps of private teach- 
ers in his community can justly feel 
that they have had a just share in the 
training of the individuals participat- 
ing. 

The public school music¢ teacher 
must also keep in mind the eco- 
nomics of the private teacher. His 
income depends, to some degree, on 
how much interest the community 

(Continued on page 21) 
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UBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


AS VIEWED FROM 
A PRIVATE STUDIO 


Dorris Van Ringelesteyn 


TFTHE private music teacher who 

hopes to assume and maintain his 
place in a community along with the 
nembers of other respected profes- 
‘ions must recognize that he has a 
threefold responsibility to himself 
ind to the community as a musician, 
is an educator, and as an individual. 

At this time the musicianship and 
the teaching ability of the private 
teacher will not be discussed. Only 
those matters that concern the private 
leacher as an individual will be con- 
sidered. 

As an individual the private teach- 
er must be concerned with his rela- 
ions with other people. Unfortu- 
nately, in many matters of human re- 
lations the unfamiliar is feared. 

The private teacher who was active 
is a teacher and a performer during 
he early part of the present century 
vhen instrumental music instruction 
vas introduced into the public 
chools of this country may have 
nderstandably feared this innova- 
ion. He could easily have mistrust- 
<l the purpose of such instruction, 
hinking that it would cheat him of 
i means of livelihood, fearing the 
results of it to himself, to the pupils, 
ind to the existing standards of 
teaching and performance. 

It is conceivable that some of the 
intagonism between public school 
nd private teachers of music has 
stemmed from such fears. 

In order to get a clear picture of 
his situation it is necessary to exam- 
ne the history of instrumental class 
struction in our public schools. 

In 1910 Albert G. Mitchell, then 


me of the music supervisors in the 
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public schools of Boston, was given 
a leave of absence for one year in 
order to study the methods of teach- 
ing violin classes in England. On his 
return to this country he experi- 
mented with some of these ideas, 
using students from the public 
schools of Boston. As news of his 
work was carried to other places, 
class instrumental instruction spread 
to all parts of the country. By 1915 
the demand for instrumental instruc- 
tion in the schools was so great that 
many colleges added to their music 
curricula a course of instruction for 
instrumental supervisors. Previous 
to that, music supervisors were 
trained in vocal work only. 


Early Stages 


At first local conditions seemed to 
dictate the methods to be used in 
starting instrumental classes. In 
some communities arrangements were 
made with private violin teachers to 
teach classes after school hours, 
charging the children a small fee for 
such lessons. In other communities 
appropriations for instrumental in- 
structors on a part-time basis were 
secured, while in the large cities full- 
time instruction was started in the 
schools. Thus, some violin teachers 
found this educational innovation a 
blessing to them, bringing them ad- 
ditional pupils, while others found 
the schools taking over the work that 
had previously been considered the 
domain of the private teacher. Small 
wonder then that some private teach- 
ers felt antagonism for this new edu- 
cational plan. 


However, over a period of time 
many private teachers have familiar- 
ized themselves with the class work 
that was offered in the schools. These 
teachers have recognized the fact that 
the class instrumental teachers have 
had the best of college training in 
this highly specialized field. Many of 
the private teachers have tried to 
learn some of the new teaching tech- 
nics that have been developed and 
employed by the school music teach- 
ers. The private teachers have seen 
that class instruction can succeed, 
when properly handled. 

Many private teachers have made 
themselves known to the school music 
teachers in their communities, have 
welcomed them to the community and 
to the musical life of the community, 
and have asked how they could as- 
sist the school music teacher in his 
work of bringing more music to the 
community. As a result of this co- 
operation, in many instances the pri- 
vate teachers have found themselves 
with more and better students than 
ever before. In such cases fear has 
given way to confidence in and en- 
thusiasm for the school instrumental 
music program. 

In my community the school music 
instructor and the private music 
teachers work together. The capable 
and interested students, after a period 
of class instruction in the schools, are 
urged to go to private teachers for 
further instrumental study. As a re- 
sult of this cooperation, private teach- 
ers have as many pupils as they can 
handle, and the schools have devel- 
oped some of the best orchestras and 
bands in the state. 

As specific examples of coopera- 
tion I should like to mention a few 
typical cases, 

In one of the junior high schools, 
four eighth-grade girls, two violinists, 
a ‘cellist, and a pianist, were chosen 
by the music director to form an en- 

(Continued on page 22) 













































HE control of tone is an integral 

part of piano technique. Sensi- 
tivity to sound and an understanding 
of cause and effect are necessary to 
that production. A great deal has 
been written concerning the physical 
approaches to the piano which has re- 
sulted in many improvements in tech- 
nical ability. Added to this has been 
the contribution of scientists who 
have added much to our understand- 
ing of the physical properties of 
sound. Much of this information 
can be applied in a specific manner to 
the problem of tone production on 
the piano. The pianist should un- 
derstand the possibilities of his in- 
strument and how to project the full 
potentialities of its resources before 
he can translate the pianoforte litera- 
ture into an aesthetically satisfying 
experience. 

Production of tone is one of the 
most vital of all these resources. Of 
the great volume of literature by both 
musicians and scientists dealing with 
piano tone, much has been written 
abcut hammer speeds, the effect of 
percussion and the enriching of tone 
through the use of the pedal. This 
is, of course, of great importance and 
value. Most of this material, how- 
ever, deals with either isolated notes 
or unaccompanied notes in a melody 
curved dynamically into a musically 
satisfying phrase. But how often 
does a pianist play isolated notes? 
Very rarely. Notes seldom appear in 
single, unaccompanied lines. They 
are nearly always accompanied by 





SOME ASPECTS 
OF PIANO TONE 


JOHN TERENCE MOORE 


either lines of tones or lines of 
chords. The playing of several notes 
simultaneously presents a tonal prob- 
lem about which little has been writ- 
ten and which is a very important 
aspect of tone production on the pi- 
ano. 

It is generally conceded that the 
two factors determining the quality 
of a given note on the piano are: the 
number of overtones present, and 
the intensity of the sound. 

To quote from Musical Acoustics 
by Charles A. Culver: “All tones pro- 
duced on the piano are not of the 
same quality. The lower notes, in 
addition to the fundamental, consist 
of a relatively great number of prom- 
inent upper partials, while the tones 
of the middle and higher registers, 
particularly the latter, are character- 
ized by few and relatively weak over- 
tones.” As a result of this the tim- 


bre of several piano tones, grouped 
closely together, say within an octave 
of each other, and played with equal 
pressure, varies little from one to an- 
other, since the overtone structure 
of each note will be very similar. The 
pitches involved may be entirely dif- 
ferent, but the quality of the sounds 
is much the same. If, however, a 
tenor and a contralto were to sing 
two notes simultaneously, each tone 
would be clear and distinct, for the 
timbre of each individual’s voice 
would be different. Each is an en- 
tirely different instrument having its 
own distinctive tonal characteristics. 
The problem on the piano is that sev- 
eral notes of practically the same 
quality are constantly being sounded 
on the same instrument. 

The second factor governing the 
quality of a sound is its intensity. 
Quoting again from Musical Acous- 
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Receives Award 


Caroline E. Irons, California MTNA Membership Chairman and Past 
President of MTA of California, is pictured above (third from left) as 
she presents the award to Julie Lotze, President of the San Fernando 
Valley Branch. This award of $25.00 was offered by Miss Irons to the 
first branch of MTA of California to attain 100% MTNA membership, 
and was presented at the recent California State convention in Riverside. 
Also seen above are Marlow Wilcox, Vice-President of the Branch, Dixie 


Yost, MTNA Western Division President, and Ellen Selby, Branch Secretary. 


SOUND THE FANFARE 


Hats off to the accomplish- 
ment of your vision, 100% affili- 
ation with MTNA, San Fernando 
Valley Branch, MTA of Cali- 
fornia! 

In becoming the winner of the 
$25.00 prize offered by Caroline 
E. Irons, State MTNA Member- 
ship Chairman, you became the 
leader of the twenty-six branches 
of the State Association, toward 
100% state’ affiliation with 
MTNA. 

Caroline Irons offers once 
again a prize of $25.00 to the 
branch of MTA of California 
which succeeds in securing the 
highest percentage over 50% of 
MTNA memberships by the time 
of the 1953 State Convention, 
to be held in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. 
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tics by Culver: “The quality of a pi- 
ano tone is a function of the magni- 
tude of the initial impulse given to 


the key. Even a comparatively small 
change in sound intensity will be ac- 
companied by an appreciable change 
in quality; the relative amplitude of 
the upper partials is found to depend 
upon the loudness of the tone.” 

If, then, the two tones of a second, 
or the three notes in a triad are each 
played at a different dynamic level, 
each tone should have its own char- 
acteristic quality, and, hence, each 
one should be heard clearly. A fur- 
ther consideration has to be given, 
however, namely, that of string 
length. The string lengths are grad- 
uated from very short, for the highest 
pitch, to a considerable length for 
the lowest pitch. Also, the diameter 
of the wire increases as the pitch 
descends. Therefore, the lower 
strings. having greater length and 
size, create more resonance and have 
more audible overtones than the 
shorter and thinner upper strings. 
When a string is excited simultane- 
ously with even a slightly higher one, 
and the same key pressure is given 
to each, the lower sound tends to cov- 
er the upper immediately. It seems 
to rob the higher sound of its iden- 
tity, and the resultant sound is some- 
what harsh and lacking in clarity. If 
the higher tone is created with slight- 
ly more key pressure than the lower, 
however, both tones become very 
clear, the upper does not in any way 
obscure the lower, and both sounds 
have their own identity. 


Experiments 


Three intervals are particularly in- 
teresting for experimental purposes: 
the minor second, the perfect fifth, 
and the perfect octave. The minor 
second was chosen because of the 
harshness and dissonance created by 
its very fast beats. If the two notes 
of this interval are played with ex- 
actly the same pressure, the sound is 
little more than an unpleasant noise. 
But when the two tones are sepa- 
rated by increasing very slightly the 
pressure on the upper key, both 
sounds become distinct. Should this 
interval, then, occur in a passage of 
music, the human ear would easily 
follow the path of the voices without 
being disturbed by the harshness and 
fast beats. The perfect octave would 
hardly seem to fit into this picture, 


(Continued on page 16) 
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THEORY - COMPOSITION 





“Section of MTU 4 - 


NORMAN PHELPS, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, CHAIRMAN 


Report of the Development of 
the Theory-Composition 
Section of MTNA 


Since the Dallas meeting when the 
Executive Committee replaced the stand- 
ing committee on Theory with a subject- 
area Section for Theory-Composition, much 
work has been done to bring this Section 
into being. 

According to the legislation adopted at 
Dallas and reported in AMERICAN MU- 
SIC TEACHER for March-April of this 
year, it is the intention of this Section of 
MTNA to organize a standing committee 
composed of one member from each of 
the geographical divisions of MTNA. Each 
of these representatives shall be elected 
from the chairmen of the Theory-Composi- 
tion sections in the state organizations. 

In some states, Theory groups were al- 
ready organized and it was proper to ac- 
cept their chairmen as the organizing rep- 
resentatives for those states. In other 
states, where there were no Theory or- 
ganizations within the state groups, it was 
necessary to have the state president ap- 
point a chairman for the first year. There- 
after, the state chairmen will be elected by 
the membership of the state group. 

It is the hope of the present national 
officers of the Theory-Composition Section 
that at least twenty states will have func- 
tioning Theory groups within the state or- 
ganizations at the time of the next national 
convention. 

The following states, with indicated 
chairmen, already have functioning groups, 
or groups in the early stages of develop- 
ment working under the chairmen for the 
Theory-Composition Section: 


Arkansas —Bruce Benward, University 
of Arkansas 

Illinois —George Hunter, University 
of Illinois 

Indiana —Roy Will, University of In- 
diana 

lowa —Tom Turner, University of 
lowa 

Michigan —John Lowell, University of 
Michigan 

Missouri —Charles Garland, University 


of Missouri 
New Mexico—Walter Keller, University of 
New Mexico 


Ohio —Eugene Selhorst, College of 
Music, Cincinnati 

Texas —Ralph Guenther, T.C.U., Ft. 
Worth 


—Hilmar Luckhardt, Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin 


Wisconsin 


The present strong interest in Theory, 
and in the improvement of Theory-Com- 
position teaching is in evidence throughout 
the country. The work that is being done 
by individuals and by groups will be of 
greater value if these activities and the 


results of experimentation and of research 
projects can be widely disseminated. These 
are our principal objectives. 

AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER will re- 
port the progress and activities of state 
Theory groups in subsequent issues. 


University of Wisconsin 
Conference on Music Theory 


A three-day conference on the teaching 
of Music Theory, History and Appreciation 
in High School and Undergraduate College 
Classes was held at the University of Wis- 
consin July 8-10. The first day was de- 
voted to papers and discussion groups con- 
cerning the teaching of Theory, History 
and Appreciation in the high schools. 

Mr. Leland A. Coon, Chairman of the 
School of Music, addressed the conference 
at the opening session. Other speakers 
were Donald B. Cuthbert, Beloit Memorial 
High School, Karl Grill from Wausau 
Public Schools, and Charles R. Hamilton 
of the George Washington High School, 
Indianapolis. 

On the second day, theory teaching in 
the Vocational School was the first topic 
of discussion, led by Walter Heermann, 
Director of Music in the Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, Vocational School. The remainder of 
this day was devoted to three presentations 
and subsequent discussions of matters con- 
cerned with college theory teaching. Milton 
Rusch, of Milwaukee State College, pre- 
sented a paper concerned with entrance 
standards for college music majors. Nor- 
man Phelps, Ohio State University, re- 
ported a statistical analysis of the present 
requirements in various types of college 
curricula which include Music Theory, and 
Sister Mary Francesca .of Viterbo College, 
La Crosse, spoke on the teaching of Theory 
in various college curricula. 

On the final day, there were papers con- 
cerning the teaching of Music Theory sub- 
jects by extension and through U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute. Mrs. Helene S. T. 
Blotz and Verne Reynolds, both of the 
University School of Music, presented the 
material for discussion in this area. G. 
Lloyd Schultz, Supervisor of Music Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, 
State of Wisconsin, concluded the meeting 
with a paper on “Desirable Theoretical 
and Historical Background for the Pro- 
spective Music Teacher”. 

The organization of this conference was 
carried out by the History-Theory Com- 
mittee of the School of Music, the chair- 
man of which is Hilmar Luckhardt. The 
scope of the conference was extremely 
broad and quite inclusive, as may be seen 
by the subject-titles ranging from the stu- 
dents’ first music theory in the high school 
to the completion of the Baccalaureate de- 
gree when he is prepared to take his place 
professionally in the field. 




































































RECORDS AND T 


MUSIC TEACHER 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


a the phonograph a blessing or a 
curse for the music teacher to- 
day? This question, of course, can 
not be answered with an easy “Yes” 
or “No.” 

It is interesting to note, while 
roaming around the country and 
speaking to many music teachers, the 
range and variety of opinions one 
gathers when one asks this question. 
The opinions vary all the way from 
an absolute “No!” coming from the 
teacher who does not use a phono- 
graph to assist in any way, to a 
wholehearted “Yes!” from the teach- 
er who wants to use a phonograph 
for a variety of reasons. Now, we 
are not here to say which one is right 
and which one is wrong, but rather 
to analyze some of the reasons that 
have been given by various teachers 
throughout the country. 

To the teacher who uses a phono- 
graph as an aid to education, records 
today offer a vast field of explora- 
tion, and a vast opportunity to make 
the work easier. They give the pupil 
the opportunity of hearing a lot of 
music that otherwise he never would 
get to hear. However, to the teacher 
who decides that a phonograph is a 
perfect crutch to lean on, there is 
some disappointment ahead. 

Records can definitely enrich a 
program. but they will not replace a 
teacher. Observation of the work of 
teachers of various subjects and their 
use of phonograph records brings 
out a number of very interesting 
points. 


For example, through the medium 
of the phonograph it is possible for a 
child to hear much of the great music 
the teacher wants to discuss in the 
course of study. The child hears this 
music played by the instruments the 
composer originally meant the music 
to be played by, rather than an 
abridgement played only on the pi- 
ano, or perchance not played at all. 






Another point in favor of the 
phonograph, of course, is that by 
example we learn. The child who 
hears a virtuoso violinist playing a 
number comes away from the experi- 
ence with an increased respect for 
the composition. Of course. there- 
in lies the first danger. It is very 
easy to say to the pupil studying 
violin, “Here is a number assigned to 
you as a lesson last week. Now I 
want you to hear Fritz Kreisler play 
this number.” The child listens en- 
thralled, and then the teacher lowers 
the boom by saying, “Now, go home, 
and learn to play it that way.” That 
might sound silly, and you probably 
never have done a thing like that. 
However, please bear with me. There 
are teachers who have actually used 
the phonograph for just that purpose. 

Another point about recorded 
music is that through its correct use 


Cincinnati Organist 
Scheduled for MTNA 
National Convention 





Parvin Titus, noted organist, choral 
conductor and teacher, will appear in 
a special musical service at Christ 
Church, Cincinnati, February 22 as 
part of the program of the National 
Convention of MTNA. 











the child learns about harmonic 
structure by hearing how 
harmonies are used by different com- 
But again we must point out 
a danger spot. Namely, that the stu- 
dent who is earnestly trying to learn 
how to compose should never be 
given a challenge like this: “Here is 
how Beethoven 

phrase. Now you 
should be done.” 

Of course, as educators, the most 
important thing we have today in our 
favor is our effort to make education 
creative. By making it creative, | 
mean that we are trying to bring out 
from the child the great things that 
are already a part of the child’s in- 
herent being rather than trying to put 
into the child the things that we have 
found to be great in others. In the 
first case, we are certain to bring out 
to some extent the untold greatness, 
and, many times, the undiscerned 
talent that is latent within the child; 
but when we try to make the child a 
mimic, we actually limit him by say- 
ing, “This is the only way it can be 
done.” 

Certainly, examples of the great 
masters are important, but important 
only as examples of what has been 
done, rather than the only way that 
a child should do it. The infinite 
variety of creative expression pos- 
sessed by the child should not be sup- 
pressed by a demand that he conform 
to mere procedure. The phono- 
graph record is important to the 
child as a guide. That is what we 
meant in the opening when we said, 
“The teacher who uses a record as an 
aid will find it a valuable tool, but 
the use of it as a crutch can be harm- 
ful.” 

Many recordings have been offered 
to the teacher in the past few years. 
In some cases, one needs to search 
for the reason for including them in 


various 


posers. 


harmonized _ this 
know how it 


(Continued on page 13) 
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“STUDENT NEWS~ 


SUMMER MUSIC 
CAMP OBSERVATIONS 


HE summer music camp for 

young musicians seems to be an 
ever expanding project in this coun- 
try. Several such camps were asked 
to participate this past summer in a 
survey conducted to determine the re- 
actions of the students to the camps. 
Four - hundred - forty - four students 
from three camps located in Florida, 
Kansas. and Colorado took part in 
this survey. 

The values received by the stu- 
dents at these summer music camps 
are found to be the same in all camps 
surveyed. There seems to be no ap- 
preciable correlation between the geo- 
graphical location of the camp and 
the values that the students find be- 
ing given to them. 

These values are given here in the 
students’ own words. They are listed 
below according to rank, the first one 
having received the greatest number 
of votes, and so on: 

1. Learned to appreciate and love 
good music. 

2. Gained a wonderful experience 
in working under many fine conduc- 
tors. 

3. Received inspiration from play- 
ing and singing in larger organiza- 
tions than is possible in my home 
school. 

4. Given a wonderful opportunity 
to study with experienced and _in- 
spirational teachers. 

5. Became acquainted with a wealth 
of good music of all types of com- 
position. 

6. Learned methods of correct 
practice and the necessity for prac- 
tice in order to “keep up” with the 
compositions I encountered. 

7. Given a great deal of oppor- 
tunity to hear fine concerts by great 
artists. 

8. Given opportunity to participate 
in solo performances in student re- 
citals, and to hear other students 
perform. 

9. Gained much opportunity for 
improvement in sight reading be- 
cause of the amount of reading re- 
quired. 
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10. Given the opportunity to study 
rudiments of music, harmony, ear 
training, and composition as these 
courses are not offered in my home 
school. 

11. Learned to appreciate instru- 
ments beside the one I play. I was 
glad to hear some of these instru- 
ments and to watch them played be- 
cause we do not have them in our 
home school. My school is too small 
for a complete instrumentation. 

12. Learned that there may be 
various ways of interpreting a phrase. 
Learned the necessity to search the 
correct way to play a phrase. 

13. Learned the necessity to think 
fast and accurately so that | wouldn’t 
spoil the performance of a composi 
tion by making a false entry or play- 
ing the wrong pitch or rhythm. 

14. Learned good sportsmanship 
in competition for the first chair of 
the organization, or in making the 
best band group. 

All the above points received more 
than seventy-five per cent of the 
votes from the camps. 

In their replies the students have 
shown how very serious they are re- 
garding their music study. Their en- 
joyment of hard work, plus the 
knowledge that they are making prog- 
ress and doing worth while things 
can be read in many of the state- 
ments submitted. 

Those students who did not attend 
music camp this summer may read 
and learn of the values others re- 
ceived from their camp life. They, 
then, may start to plan now to attend 
a music camp next summer. 

There are many excellent music 
camps throughout the country, and 
there is no doubt but that the stu- 
dents’ reactions with respect to the 
other camps are the same as those 
quoted here. 

This survey was not conducted with 
the intention of being critical of any 
teacher, community, or camp. The 
primary purpose was to obtain in- 
formation on the success of the camps, 
and the values given the students, 
with the hope that such findings may 
contribute to future plans for the bet- 
terment of all summer music camps. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


Recent Award Winners 
twenty year 
York City: 


Music 


* Sylvia Rosenberg, 
of New 


Memorial 


old violinist 
$1,000 Michael’s 
Award. 

* Lillian Miskovich, nineteen year 
old contralto of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts: $25,000 Minna Kaufman Ruud 
Foundation Award. 

* Van Cliburn, seventeen year old 
pianist from Kilgore, Texas: $1,000 
Chopin Scholarship. 

* Allen Rogers, pianist: $500 
Guild Recording Prize. 

* Roy V. Bogas, eighteen year old 
San Francisco pianist: $2.000 John 


E. Kimber Award. 





Overtones 


—— 


An MTNA Student Chapter has re- 
cently been formed at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. 

a * Ba 

Plans are now under way whereby 
students of member teachers of the 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION of MTNA 
will be presented in a luncheon recital 
on the final day of the convention to be 
held in Oklahoma City, March 13-16, 
1953. Division President, Mrs. Hazel D. 
Monfort, has designated Lemuel Child- 
ers, 2142 South Cincinnati Avenue, Tulsa 
5, Oklahoma, as chairman of the All 
Southwestern Student Concert. 

Through its organizational machinery 
each state association will determine the 
method of selecting a representative and 
an alternate. For many years the Okla- 
homa Association has presented annu- 
ally an all-state student concert; and for 
the time being the following OMTA 
rules will govern the Southwestern pro}- 
ect: 

1. Students of piano or other instru- 

ments will be from the ages of 

14 to 19 years inclusive. 

. Students of voice will be from 
the ages of 16 to 21 inclusive. 

3. Each student will be prepared 
with one choice and one reserve 
number, performing time not to 
exceed seven minutes. 

4, All information concerning au- 
thorized participants and _ their 
program material must be in the 
hands of the chairman by Febru- 
ary 20, 1953. 

Interested teachers in Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas 
are urged to contact their state presi- 
dents or the chairman at once. 
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by Helen LaVelle 


ONTANA State MTA celebrated 

its twenty-fifth birthday as an 
organization July 27 through August 
1 on the campus of Montana State 
University at Missoula. A joint In- 
stitute and convention were held 
with Mr. John Crown, head of the 
piano department at the University 
of Southern California, as guest 
artist. 

Nine o'clock each morning found 
us all attending an hour “Choral 
Techniques” clinic under the able di- 
rection of Mr. Lloyd Oakland, di- 
rector of choral activities and Music 
Education at Montana University. 
This was equally well attended by the 
pianists and vocalists. 

From ten to twelve each day the 
Master Class in piano was conducted 
by Mr. Crown. The two-hour lec- 
tures and demonstrations which cov- 
ered much of the piano literature we 
so seldom have an opportunity to 
hear passed all too quickly. An hour 
each afternoon was given over to 
the teachers’ students to perform for 
Mr. Crown’s constructive criticism. 
His results with these young people 
proved what a truly great teacher he 
is. His evening concert and the fif- 
teen hours spent with him surely 
were a wonderful inspiraiton to all. 
It gives us renewed interests and zeal 
for the beginning of our Fall classes. 

Dr. O. M. Hartsell, State Music 
Supervisor for Montana, gave sixty- 
minute lectures daily on the “Psy- 
chology of Music Teaching.” The 


teachers felt that these sessions were 
very well worth while. 

Miss Delinda Roggensack, Profes- 
sor of Music Education at Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, conducted 
several sessions on “Audio-Visual 
Aids in Music Teaching.” These were 
exceptionally fine, and we are grate- 
ful for this opportunity to see many 
of the films which are the latest 
thing in this new field of education. 

We were very happy to have with 
us through the week Mr. John Crow- 
der, MTNA President, who spoke at 
one of the evening meetings. Also Dr. 
Luther Richman, formerly of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music and 
now Dean of Music at Montana Uni- 
versity, who was the guest speaker at 
our banquet. The “Outstanding Stu- 
dent Concert,” which is one of the 
features of our meetings each year, 
proved that there are many fine musi- 
cians among our youth in Montana. 
Two one-act operas, Down In The 
Valley and Trial by Jury, under the 
direction of John Lester, voice teach- 
er at Montana University, provided 
an enjoyable evening entertainment. 

The entire five days were a won- 
derful “lift” after a year of teach- 
ing. Institutes of this kind are to be 
recommended to all State organiza- 
tions as they give the teachers an 
opportunity to avail themselves of 
refresher courses at a minimum cost. 


VAG 
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REGON MTA held its _thirty- 


seventh annual convention June 
19-21 in conjunction with the first 
annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Chapter of the American Musico- 















logical Society, at the School of 
Music of the University of Oregon at 
Eugene. 

State President Ruth Arcand, in 
her President’s Report, stressed the 
splendid work that had been done 
during the year by members of the 
board, in all departments, and by the 
convention committee. There has 
been a gratifying increase in mem- 
bership. The Association has voted 
to affiliate with MTNA on a 100% 
basis, meaning that every member of 
the state association will now also be 
a member of MTNA. 

Under the chairmanship of Henri 
Arcand, the convention program of- 
fered many interesting concerts. Sec- 
tional programs in piano, strings, 
voice and musicology were held. 
Dixie Yost, President of the Western 
Division, traveled from Phoenix, 
Arizona, to speak at an afternoon 


forum. 
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erm State MTA met 
in Ellensburg July 28-31 for its 
biennial convention. An outstanding 
feature of the meeting was the op- 
portunity provided to members by 
the three convention artist teachers— 
lyric tenor Edison Harris, pianist Ed- 
ward Kilenyi and violinist Emanuel 
Zetlin. Numerous master classes and 
artist concerts were held, with private 
lessons also being available. 

New officers elected are: President 
—Mrs. Henrietta McElhany; Vice- 
Presidents—John Terry Moore and 
Carolyn O. James; Secretary—Mrs. 
Ouida Fleenor; Treasurer—Mrs. 
Vance Thompson. 
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The Association voted to affiliate 
with MTNA on a 100% basis. Re- 
vision of the state syllabi for piano 
and violin was completed and adopt- 
ed by the convention, to be passed 
upon finally by the Education Com- 
mittee of the Association, then sent 
to the State Department of Education 
for final adoption as the basis for 
study of these branches of music for 
accreditation in the high schools of 
the state of Washington. 


Southwestern Division 


Colorado 
Oklahoma 


Arkansas 


New Mexico Texas 


HE Southwestern Division, 

MTNA’s most recently formed di- 
vision, has been spending the sum- 
mer months in perfecting its organi- 
zation and in drawing up plans for 
its first convention. An Executive 
Committee meeting was held May 27 
at the Hotel Skirvin, Oklahoma City. 
Present were Hazel D. Monfort. Pres- 
ident, and the following members of 
the Committee: Byrdis Danfelser, 
President of New Mexico MTA, Eve- 
lyn Bowden, President of Arkansas 
MTA, and Max A. Mitchell. At this 
meeting, necessary routine business 
matters were acted upon, and much 
time and attention were given to 
plans for the Division’s first conven- 
tion. The dates set for this im- 
portant event are March 13-16, 1953, 
in Oklahoma City, with headquar- 
ters at the Skirvin Hotel. 


Although plans are naturally still 
in a somewhat tentative stage, several 
fine events are already assured. These 
include a special concert by the Okla- 
homa City Symphony, at which time 
a symphonic work by a contempo- 
rary composer from the Southwest- 
ern Division will be performed. This 
opportunity has been provided by 
Dr. Guy Fraser Harrison, conductor 
of the Symphony. Another feature 
will be a Divisional Student Recital. 
Details regarding this aspect of the 
convention may be found on the Stu- 
dent News page of this issue. Per- 
vading all plans for the meeting is 
the desire that it may appeal to all 
teachers. Sectional programs will be 
held in all fields. Hugh Miller, Di- 
visional Vice-President, is in charge 
of these programs. Carlos Moseley 
of Oklahoma University will head the 
Contemporary Music Section; the 
Theory meetings will be in charge of 
Frank C. Hughes of Oklahoma Uni- 
versity; Senior Piano is under the 
direction of Kenneth R. Osborn of 
the University of Arkansas; Storm 
Bull of the University of Colorado is 
chairman of the Council of State and 
Local Presidents. 

The Oklahoma 
serve as hosts for the convention, 
with the Oklahoma City Association 
heading up committees. Mrs. Gol- 
son, State Association Secretary, is 
General Chairman. For further de- 
tails, see the November-December is- 
sue of AMERICAN Music TEACHER. 


Association will 





Southwestern Division Plans Convention 


Meeting in Oklahoma City, members of Division Executive Board discuss 
program details. Standing left and right are Roy Stokeley, manager of 
Oklahoma State Symphony Orchestra, and Dr. Max A. Mitchell. Seated 
from left to right are Dr. Byrdis Danfelser, President of New Mexico 
MTA, Evelyn Bowden, President of Arkansas MTA, Dr. Guy Fraser 
Harrison, conductor of Oklahoma State Orchestra, and Hazel D. Monfort, 
President of Southwestern Division and Oklahoma MTA. 
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Western Division 
Montana 
Washington 


Arizona 
Oregon 





Western Division 
Announces Convention 


Wallace Marshall, Secretary of the 
Western Division and newly appointed 
General Chairman of the 1953 Divi- 
sional Convention, confers in Seattle 
with Mrs. Dixie Yost, President of the 
Division, and Reta Todd Dunn, im- 
mediate ne of Washington 


HE Executive Board of the West- 

ern Division of MTNA met June 
23 in Seattle, Washington, in the 
studio of Mrs. Helen Crowe Snelling. 
Present were Mrs. Dixie Yost, Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Bernice S. Sisson, Vice- 
President, Wallace Marshall, Secre- 
tary, Margaret McHale, Treasurer, 
Mrs. Amy O. Welch, member of 
MTNA Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Helen E. LaVelle, President of Mon- 
tana MTA, and Mrs. Reta Todd 
Dunn, President of Washington 
MTA. At this meeting plans were for- 
mulated for the second Biennial Con- 
vention of the Western Division. 

Seattle Chapter of Washington 
State MTA had extended the invita- 
tion to the Division to hold the con- 
vention in that city, and this invita- 
tion was accepted. Since the time of 
the board meeting, plans have been 
completed whereby the meeting will 
be held on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, August 11-15, 
1953. 

Named as General Chairman of the 
convention was Wallace Marshall, 
Secretary of the Division. Miss Per- 
sis Horton, President of the Seattle 
Chapter, has been appointed as Co- 
ordinating Chairman. With the ap- 
pointment of these two able people 
to take care of the many important 











details of the convention, the suc- 
cess of the meeting is a foregone 
conclusion. 

Further meetings during the after- 
noon and evening followed. Ap- 
pointed to the Western Division 
Music Curriculum Committee were 
Arnold Bullock of Tempe, Arizona, 
Rouen Faith, of Portland, Oregon, 
Bernard Regier of Bellingham, 
Washington, and Luther Richman of 
Montana State University. Helen 
LaVelle was appointed as Historian 
for the Division. 

Mrs. Dixie Yost, President of the 
Western Division and member of the 
MTNA Executive Committee, as well 
as presiding at the Division Board 
meeting. has been active in other 
West Coast musical activities during 
the summer. She spoke on “A Lead- 
er State and MTNA” at the Oregon 
MTA convention June 19-21 at Eu- 
gene. and on “Beyond State Horiz- 
ons” at the convention of the MTA of 
California in Riverside, June 30. 


MAGIC KEYS 


FIRST AND SECOND PIANO BOOKS 
by LOUISE CURCIO 


A Visual Piano Method 


Shows direct relationship between visual 
note and piano key. A wealth of illustra- 
tions with a minimum of text make these 
lessons wonderfully clear for individual 
and class sessions. "MAGIC KEYS" open 
the door to elementary piano playing— 
ask any teacher! each $1.00 


The 
B. F. WOOD Music Co., inc. 


24 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 





MUSIC TEACHERS 
Simplify your bookkeeping 
with the 
NEW HRUBY 
LESSON RECORD 
Only 75c¢ a copy, 
postpaid. Order now! 
THE HRUBY LESSON 
RECORD CO. 


14817 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 











EDITORIAL 
(Continued from second cover) 


This must be avoided. The pay- 
ing of a license fee to practice a 
trade is no guarantee of competence. 
The degree of competence a music 
teacher possesses can be determined 
only by the teacher’s colleagues. The 
teacher must be measured in terms 
of training, experience, and results 
produced. Some states have been 
doing this for some time. Teachers 
in some other states where there is 
not yet any certification of private 
teachers are seeing, and in some 
cases have been seeing for some time, 
signs indicating that unless they cer- 
tify themselves, and do it soon, other 
agencies will step in, and set up cer- 
tification procedures, or at least try 
to collect licensing fees. 

Aside from this matter of self-pro- 
tection, there is the first responsibil- 
ity mentioned: that of the responsi- 
bility of the music teaching profes- 
sion to the people who pay the fees 
for music instruction, 

When a parent decides that he 
wants to give his child the benefits 
of music instruction, other than those 
offered by the public schools, he 
should have some form of guarantee 
that the teacher, or school, or con- 
servatory he chooses can give the 
child the type of music education that 
will develop in the child an apprecia- 
tion of and a love for worth while 
music, plus some performing skill. 
In looking for a competent teacher 
the parent who lives in a state where 
there is teacher certification, and 
where there is an active Music Teach- 
ers Association, can turn to the State 
Association for help in selecting a 
teacher. In those states where there 
are no Music Teachers Associations, 
or where plans for teacher accredita- 
tion and certification have not yet 
materialized, the people who want to 
engage music teachers are at a disad- 
vantage. They are really at the 
mercy of anybody who decides to 
call himself a music teacher. They 
can waste their money and their chil- 
dren’s time, if they unfortunately 
choose an incompetent teacher. It is 
a truism that the size of the lesson fee 
is no indication of the competence of 
the teacher. Some fraudulent music 
teachers charge as little as fifty cents 
a lesson, and some as much as fifty 
dollars a lesson. The unguided par- 
ent can only hope that the teacher he 


chooses will be the right one for his 
child. 

This picture can be changed, and 
will be changed when certification of 
the private teacher is a national prac- 
tice. Then, when an individual is in 
the market for music education he 
can turn to an accredited and certi- 
fied music teacher with the same con- 
fidence that he visits a doctor, dentist, 
or lawyer who has passed his state 
examinations, and has been accepted 
as a person worthy of being a mem- 
ber of that profession. 

In those states where there is ac- 
creditation and certification of the 
private teacher, standards must con- 
stantly be examined and re-examined 
to insure the maintenance of a high 
level of professional efficiency. 


Need for Action 


The states that do not yet have cer- 
tification and accreditation for the 
private teacher must act now, before 
it is too late. Let this be a project 
for those states that already have, or 
are in the process of forming, state 
music teachers associations. Such 
states should immediately set up 
plans for the accreditation of the pri- 
vate music teachers by the state as- 
sociations, with certification of all 
private music teachers whether by the 
state association alone, or by the state 
association in conjunction with the 
state board of education, Those states 
that do not yet have state music 
teachers associations should immedi- 
ately start planning the formation of 
such an association, with the idea of 
setting up plans for the rating, ac- 
crediting, and certificating of the 
private music teachers as soon as the 
association becomes an actuality. 

Only when all states have their 
own state music teachers associations 
with autonomous control of the ac- 
crediting and the certifying of the 
private music teachers within those 
states will the responsibility of the 
music teacher to the public be met, 
and only then can the private music 
teacher concentrate on the work of 
teaching and of growing profession- 
ally, knowing that he is in control of 
the situation as far as certification is 
concerned, and that he need not 
worry about standards of accredita- 
tion and of certification being set up 
by some outside agency that is unac- 
quainted with the problems of the 
music teaching profession. 
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an educational program at all. In 
many cases, however, the reason is 
obvious. For example, a recording 
brought out about a year ago by a 
little company in Washington, D. C., 
called the Educational Recording 
Company, might be termed contro- 
versial. To use it seemed a bit ad- 
venturesome, and likely to cause con- 
siderable conversation. This record, 
No. 1 in the Artist Accompaniment 
Series, is a recording of piano music 
by Carl Lamson, the official accom- 
panist of Fritz Kreisler for more than 
thirty years, and in his own right 2 
great pianist. Mr. Lamson is, of 
course, a marvelous accompanist. On 
this record he plays the piano accom- 
paniments to a number of violin com- 
On one side of this long- 
playing record there are the accom- 
paniments to the Beethoven Minuet 
in G, to the Drigo Serenade, to Paga- 
ninis Moto Perpetuo, and to Schu- 
bert’s Ave Maria. On the other side 
is the accompaniment to the com- 
plete Mendelssohn Concerto in E 
Minor. 


positions. 


Imagine the various uses to which 
you could put such a record. Of 
course, it is ideal when the pupil has 
to play one of these numbers in a 
little recital to be able to play it with 
the accompaniment of a man like 
Carl Lamson. Ceriainly we realize 
the limitation. The interpretation of 
the child might become stilted be- 
cause he has to make his playing con- 
form to the accompanist rather than 
have the accompanist follow him, but 
the child will also get a big thrill out 
of playing with such an accompanist, 
and will also have the benefit of 
knowing one correct method of doing 
so. 

The record is also important for 
piano students, in observing how a 
pianist of Lamson’s caliber plays cer- 
tain accompaniments. But again, we 
must always stress the fact that each 
child is an individual, and must be 
taught to bring out his own individ- 
uality rather than become a “copy- 
cat.” 

Speaking of the use of records, 
here are a few examples of what can 
be done with them. A teacher in a 
school in Pennsylvania gave us quite 
a thrill by showing us how records 
can be used in conjunction with other 
studies. In her kindergarten class 
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New Music Appreciation Technique 
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THE Sureton 


Outstanding Results! jo «=. 


Approved by Boards of Educa- 
tion, used in classrooms in 
48 States, Educational Ac- 
tivity Record Sets are prov- 
ing to be a superior method 
for stimulating an awareness 

of sound and a permanent 
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Teachers th ty ae country are delighted with the active 
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everyday 
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Also learn of free 


Young 
bonus records, 


The Greystone Corporation, 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. 
Please send me your free 


Sets and recordings, including 


or at little cost. 


she plays records and tells the chil- 
dren to interpret the music with fin- 
ger painting, and it is certainly en- 
lightening and interesting to watch 
the different designs that each child 
brings forth on hearing a waltz, or a 
march, or a gavotte, or even a song 
sung with words. 

There are many records which 
could be used to excellent advantage 
for inspirational and creative teach- 
ing. Here are just a very few: The 
Children’s Record Guild record 
#1019, titled My Playful Scarf is a 
very good example. The child learns 
to use the scarf accompanied by 
music to interpret many different 
things. He stretches the scarf across 
his arms, and they become the wings 
of his airplane; or he girds his waist 
with the scarf and becomes a swash- 
buckling pirate; a turban on his 
head, and he becomes an Arab chief- 
tain, and so on through many activ- 
ities, accompanied by music, giving 
great play to the child’s imagina- 
tion. Another Children’s Record 
Guild recording called The Merry 
Toy Shop helps the child to interpret 
his toys, a fascinating and enlighten- 
ing way to learn many things, and a 
chance for a child to play “I am 


dented of Greystone 
details of 
Also send me tull particulars of plan whereby I can 
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1014 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Degree courses with majors 


0d 


in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Cello, Wind Instru- 
ments, Public School 
Music, Theory, Composi- 
tion, Artist Faculty of in- 
ternational renown. Mem- 
ber of National Association 
of Schools of Music. Write 
for Catalog. 

















PIANO TEACHERS 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


A quarterly newsletter, 8!/axI1, 
punched for inserting in loose- 
leaf notebook, containing cur- 
rent lists of: 


@ Teaching literature recom- 
mended and graded by ex- 
perts 


Thematics of 1952 teaching 
literature 


Books on music 


Magazine articles on piano 
teaching 


Piano recordings 


Music magazines, organiza- 
tions and associations 


Information about the piano, 
itself. 


$6 yearly 


MARY VIVIAN LEE, Director 
(Member MTNA) 
509 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Lutton Music 


Personnel Service 
and 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Music Department) 


We serve public schools, 
colleges, universities, and 
conservatories, by provid- 
ing qualified music per- 
sonnel, 


MAY WE SERVE 
YOU? 


When you need a music teacher 


Write — Wire — Phone 


LUTTON MUSIC 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Room 400 
64 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone HArrison 7-1279 
C. A. Lutton B. Lutton 
Manager Asst. Manager 





This” or “I Am That,” which we 
know the children love to do. 

This article could easily become a 
lengthy review of many records, but 
that we shall leave to another part. 
Let us depart from this subject with 
just one more thought: as teachers, 
we must never forget that it is a 
child’s individual mind that we are 
molding. We must remember that 
our duty to the child is to assist him 
and to lead him in developing his 
own mind. We must not try to re- 
place the child’s mind with ours, or 
with that of any other expert. 444 


SELFRIDGE 


(Continued from page 3) 

want to look into the contemporary 
field in other languages. The French 
scene offers many delights. Let him 
dip into the colorful Ravel songs, the 
fine melodies of Poulenc, the biting 
harmonies of Milhaud, and the less 
familiar but very challenging works 
of Jolivet, Ibert, Tailleferre, and 
Sauguet. Debussy, Duparc, Chaus- 
son, and Fauré will, of course, be ex- 
cellent preparation for these later 
ones. 

In the German field, after the 
standard lieder composers have been 
studied, let our student probe into 
Mahler, Schénberg, and Pfitzner. It 
is a great pity that the fine songs of 
Gustav Mahler have been so neglect- 
ed. His lieder from the Youth’s 
Magic Horn are among the best in 
the German field. His Kindertoten- 
lieder and Songs of a Wayfarer are 
better known. In studying Schén- 
berg, the songs of his early or Ver- 
klérte Nacht period should be heard. 
Some of these are really very fine, 
and form a striking contrast in their 
somewhat Brahmsian character to 
those of his atonal period. One of 
the best of his middle or pre-atonal 
stage is Der verlorene Haufen, a 
really stirring man’s song, written for 
a big baritone voice. These will whet 
the appetite for the difficult atonal 
songs. 

Finally, a brief word to church 
soloists. Please, please shelve John 
Prindle Scott, Liddle, Allitsen, Dud- 
ley Buck, and their ilk, with all their 
trite pompousness, and give your 
long-suffering congregations some of 
the really fine offertory solos by Eric 
Thiman, Alec Rowley, Gustav Holst, 
Ned Rorem, the Biblical Songs of 
Dvorak, and some of the wonderful 
settings of the Psalms by Leo Sower- 








JACOB EISENBERG 


Teacher of Piano 
Author of: 
“Weight and Relaxation in Piano Playing" 
"Natural Technics in Piano Mastery" 
"The Pianist" (Annotated Collection—23 
Compositions) 
"The New Hanon''—and other pedaaog- 
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“Artistry in Piano Mastery" 
312 77th Street (UNion 3-7281) 
North Bergen, N. J. 
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Teacher of 
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Monte Hill Davis 


Many times in Guild Auditions, an 
Artist Cash Prize Winner, has gone 
far professionally. Miss Davis has ap- 
peared with the Dallas, Houston, and 
Austin Symphonies and filled many 
solo engagements. She is a pupil of 
Silvio Scionti whose group received 
55 cash awards this year totaling 
$1382 which entitled Dr. Scionti to 
the same amount according to the 
rules. (He entered more than 20 
pupils). 
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WZRECORDINGS# 


for TEACHERS lias 

By BEN DEUTSCHMAN 
Early American Psalmody; (New 
Records Co. #NRL-2007. Long Play- 
ing). Here is one we found in the 
libraries of a number of university music 
schools. It contains some fine examples 
of the music sung in the Colonies. The 
songs come from the Bay Psalm Book— 
Cambridge 1640. 

In this recording the teacher will find 
an excellent example of the early Ameri- 
can custom of “Lining out” with the 
Precentor singing a line and the congre- 
gation following. There are also some 
good examples of unison and four-part 
harmony singing. Some good classroom 
songs for rote song instruction per se, or 
for the use of rote singing leading to 
sight reading are: Old Hundred—Psalm 
100, Windsor—Psalm 6, and Pater Nos- 
ter—Psalm 85. 


FAURE: Ballade for Piano and 
Orchestra (Vox #PL-6450. Long Play- 
ing). Here is the piano music to inspire 
a pupil. Though it is an advanced con- 
cert number, it still retains the beautiful 
simplicity characteristic of Fauré. As 
a result, the pupil hearing this is not 
overwhelmed with the difficulty of the 
composition, but tends, rather, to be 
inspired toward accomplishment. The 
simple charm of the opening followed by 
the little A-B-A canon between piano and 
flute could in itself be lifted from this 
Ballade to make a beautiful little concert 
number for the young pianist. 


BEETHOVEN: 32 Piano Sonatas; 
played by Wilhelm Kempff (Decca 
#DL 9578-9581. Four Long Playing 
records). Many times the teacher of 
piano, music appreciation, or music his- 
tory is a bit perplexed in presenting to 
pupils recordings of the music of Beetho- 
ven, particularly the piano Sonatas 
which have so often been used as inter- 
pretive show pieces with very little re- 
gard for the meanings the musicologist 
looks for and that the composer actu- 
ally put into the music. These record- 
ings are better than average for illustra- 
tion, because of the apparent serious at- 
tempt made by the artist to capture the 
thinking of a nineteenth century Beetho- 
ven rather than illustrating the tech- 
nique of a_ twentieth century concert 
pianist. 





New piano works published in the 
AMERICAN MUSIC EDITION 


Piano Solo: 
Giannini, Walter 

Modal Variations $1.50 
Green, Ray 

Pieces for Children . . . and 


for grown ups fo make a note of .75 
Short Sonata in F : 1.25 
Stevens, Halsey 
Sonata No. 3 ; 2.00 


Two Pianos: 
Green, Ray 
Jig for a Concert. 
Order from the 


AMERICAN MUSIC EDITION 
250 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


or from your local dealer 
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have just completed and delivered such a complete circulating library for 
‘he New York Public Library—prepared by Mr. Philip Miller. 
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Improve Your “Technique! 


These New Melodic Studies For Piano Will Show You How 


HOW | KEEP MY TECHNIQUE 
Book 1 + Book2 + Book3 by Rudolf Ariml 


Each book is designed for the development of a specific 
phase of piano technique; at the same time providing the 
pianist with practise material that is musically interesting. 


Price $1.25 each, at your dealer or direct 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION ~ 799 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 19 





NEW 
Ada Richter Piano Series 


Selected, fingered and edited 
by Ada Richter 


Twelve easy pieces have just 
been issued. Tuneful — Educational 


Also five new pieces in early grades 
by Olive Dungan 


Send for thematic booklets of 
39 pieces, and 8 collections 
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for the octave is tuned so that no 
beats are heard when its two tones 
hence the name “perfect.” 

The upper tone of an octave is, un- 
fortunately, one of the most 
treated tones in the realm of piano 
playing. for with its being the closest 
relative of its fundamental, it is such 
an integral part of the lower that it is 
scarcely heard at all unless it gets 
special treatment. In_ considering 
the overtone structure from any 
fundamental, the upper tone of an oc- 
tave is the second partial tone, (or 
first overtone), the fundamental be- 
ing the first. So it can readily be 
seen that. unless the upper note gets 
extra playing force to create a some- 
what brighter quality, it will be in- 
stantly covered and absorbed by its 
fundamental below. 

The same is true of the perfect 
fifth, (not quite perfect, however. be- 
cause tempered tuning on the piano 
causes it to be a slightly narrower 
interval than a truly perfect fifth) 
for it is the third partial tone (or 
second overtone) and is also an eager 


sound. 


mis- 
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prey of the fundamental, with certain 
important exceptions. Hence, the up- 
per note of a fifth, when played with 
slightly more pressure than the fun- 
damental, retains its identity. The 
exceptions to this lie in the bass 
strings which are closely wound with 
soft copper wire. Each wound 
string has such an_ exceptionally 
strong third partial that if the fifth 
above it is stressed more than the 
fundamental, the fundamental is ob- 
scured, and on some pianos becomes 
completely inaudible. When perfect 
fifths are played on these strings with 
exactly the same hammer speeds, two 
clear sounds result, and they will re- 
main clear throughout their duration. 

The remaining intervals contained 
within the compass of an octave, al- 
though not so closely related to the 
fundamental as the fifth and octave, 
are so close together that their tone 
qualities are similar, and if 
played just alike will give an indis- 
tinct, rather obscure sound. 

It follows, then, that a triad, when 
balanced so that the top tone re- 
ceives slightly more pressure than the 
middle tone, and the middle slightly 
more than the lowest, there will be a 
resultant sound composed of three 
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separate and clear tones which will 
give a result much more satisfying 
than the relatively unclear sound 
caused by equal pressure throughout. 

The texture of a chord can be al- 
tered to a considerable degree by 
changing its’ balance. Generally 
speaking, brightness will result if the 
upper tones of a chord are stressed; 
dullness, if the chord is played level; 
harshness, if the stress is toward the 
bottom. 

An example of a composition re- 
quiring a fine sense of control of 
chord balance is the slow movement 
of the Beethoven Sonata in A flat, Op. 
110. This movement can be made 
to sound thick and lifeless, 
sively bright and flippant, or clear 
and intense by keeping Beethoven’s 
harmonies always lucid and moving. 
The performer, having control of 
these sounds and their many 
bilities, then, has only to decide for 
himself which are best suited to this 
particular composition. 

The relationship between 
quite widely separated, 
together, 


exces- 


possi- 


notes 
and played 
consideration. 


also needs 


Aside from pitch, widely separated 
notes differ from each other in two 
involved 
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are varied greatly in length, gauge, 
and consequent sustaining power; 
secondly, since they are so widely 
separated, each tone quality has char- 
acteristic differences, for the lower 
tones are rich in overtones, whereas 
the higher tones will have few aud- 
ible upper partials. When a_ bass 
string is excited with exactly the same 
key pressure as a_ simultaneously 
sounding high string, the high sound 
will sustain for a very few seconds 
and without great clarity. In timing 
the audible duration of c* (the third 
C above Middle C) played with c 
(the first C below Middle C), with 
the same pressure, it was found that 
c* lasted five seconds. On the sec- 
ond playing of these notes c* was 
played exactly as before, while the 
volume of ¢ was cut approximately 
in half, and it was found that c* last- 
ed three times as long as before, or 
fifteen seconds. Also c had a sing- 
ing quality of considerable beauty, 
while at the same time the bass sound 
was one of complete clarity. When 
experimenting with widely separated 
tones sounded together, it is amazing 
how many different colors are avail- 
able, and also how the duration of 


the upper tone can be altered by these 
changes of balance. Again, as with 
the triad, the texture can be adjusted 
through a wide band ranging from 
dull to bright and from harshness to 
mellowness. 

The pianist having a sensitive un- 
derstanding of balance and the phys- 
ical responses necessary to achieve 
the desired results, has at his com- 
mand the full tonal resources of his 
instrument. His playing of melodic 
work will no longer be a problem so 
far as tone quality is concerned. The 
qualities may be 
changed by varied pressure on the 
keys, or altered by changing the bal- 
ance between the melodic tone and 
its accompanying chord, and the 
chord itself can be altered by shift- 
ing the balance for almost any de- 
sired result. Thus the accompani- 
ment can be, as it always should be, 
an essential part of the total sound, 
rather than an uninteresting vehicle 
upon which the melody rides, which 
it so frequently is. 

Any mention of a physical ap- 


melodic tone 


proach to the subject of tone produc- 
tion has been purposely avoided in 
deference to the many different 


schools of piano technique. The 
ideas expressed above can easily be- 
come a part of any of the technical 
approaches in use today. Nor has 
preference for one specific type of 
sound, or group of sounds, been 
made. The point is that the pianist 
should have as wide a range of 
color control at his command as is 
possible. His judicious use of the 
many tone qualities available wiil de- 
pend upon his training, sense of style, 
and sensitivity to the demands of the 
composition, 
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As for the left thumb. Elman, 
Fuchs, Mischakoff, and others place 
the left thumb opposite the first fin- 
ger, with nearly half the thumb pro- 
truding above the fingerboard. This 
forward position does not hamper 
these artists, even though the thumb 
must fall backward and slightly un- 
der the neck of the violin before 
entering the high positions. For most 
beginners, | prefer to see the thumb 
behind the first finger in a low posi- 
tion against the neck of the violin. 
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As for finger action itself, all agree 
that the fingers are not to be ham- 
mered on the fingerboard, but, rath- 
er, are to be pressed into the finger- 
board as though it were made of 
rubber. 

Any additional finger pressure be- 
yond the amount necessary to pro- 
duce a clear, well-enunciated tone is 
a deterrent to development of ve- 
locity. Finger action is not down- 
ward and upward, but forward and 
backward. All agree that the finger 
should leave the string with precision 
as though performing a slight left 


hand pizzicato. Dounis expresses it: 
“The forward movement of the finger 
is a reflex of the backward, and is 
passive. The backward is the active. 
snapping-back movement which re- 
quires certain will.” 

As for scale playing, opinions are 
strongly divided. Menuhin and Szi- 
geti feel that when one has developed 
a satisfactory technical foundation, 
benefits deriving from continued 
scale practice are limited. Elman 
and Heifetz feel that scales should be 
practiced constantly, all through life. 
in all rhythms, and with all the differ- 
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ent bowings and with all forms of 
double stopping. 

Heifetz advocates that more than 
half of practice time be spent on 
scale and arpeggio playing. Four oc- 
tave scales should not be neglected, 
as well as scales in harmonics and 
double harmonics. The most com- 
mon fingering formula for the three 
octave scale is as follows: all scales 
are to begin on the G string, starting 
with the second finger, with the ex- 
ception of the scales of G major and 
minor, A flat major, and A major 
and minor. 

By starting each scale with the sec- 
ond finger no changes of position are 
to be made until the E string is 
reached. Two fourth fingers are to 
be used for the last two notes of the 
scale high on the E string. In 
descending, the shifts are to be made 
with the third finger. 


Vibrato 


Practically all of the artists con- 
stantly experiment with the different 
speeds of the vibrato for various ef- 
fects. Elman played a phrase for us 
once and used a more intense vibrato 
for the most important note in the 
passage, and the result was extremely 
beautiful. 

There are five different types of 
tone in connection with the vibrato. 
The first, no vibrato — a “white” 
tone; the second, a finger vibrato; 
the third, wrist vibrato; the fourth, a 
wide-arm vibrato; the fifth, a flat 
finger vibrato, used in running pas- 
sages on occasional notes where the 
tempo will not permit vibrating on 
each one. One should be able to go 
from one type of vibrato to another 
with ease. 

In connection with the sautillé 
bowing, I had an interesting experi- 
ence with Francescatti in our home. 
He wanted to prove how much vari- 
ety we can get in this stroke. He 
played the famous second study of 
Kreutzer using the sautillé bowing. 
Starting pp, he made a_ gradual 
crescendo and as he reached the mid- 
dle, he played practically ff, still 
maintaining the sautillé stroke. He 
then made a gradual diminuendo, 
and when he got to the end, he was 
playing ppp. Every note was dis- 
tinctly heard, and even in ff, the 
quality was remarkable. 

The sautillé is often referred to as 
the fast spiccato; as its basis, it has a 
detaché stroke about one and one- 
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half inches in bow length, using wrist 
and finger motion. The slow spic- 
cato, on the other hand, has as its 
basis a short martelé stroke, except, 
of course, that the bow is lifted be- 
tween each stroke. Here also, play- 
ers should experiment with different 
speeds, different intensities, and dif- 
ferent parts of the bow—at the frog, 
about one-quarter way up, in the 
middle—and as Elman and Heifetz 
do, with their miraculous spiccatos, 
even two or three inches above the 
middle. 

The staccato bowings are summed 
up briefly. The slow staccato has 
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the martelé as a basis, where there is 
a relaxation of the pressure on the 
bow between each rote. Incidentally, 
the slow staccato should be practiced 
in scales in broken thirds, in all keys. 

In the fast, nervous staccato, the 
pressure on the bow remains con- 
stant, with a quivering of the entire 
arm, with no wrist or finger action. 
It is the tension from shoulder to tip 
that causes the trembling. Heifetz 
feels this stroke should be practiced 
very quickly only. 

Some of the artists, particularly 
Menuhin and Primrose, strongly be- 
lieve in silent left hand studies. Prim- 
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rose has a series of well-worked-out 
exercises away from the instrument. 
Miss Morini clenches her left hand 
tightly, relaxes her fingers, then tries 
to bend the fingers backward as far 
as possible, 

Menuhin has a favorite silent study 
which he uses for warming-up, and 
which he advises for the development 
of left hand strength, at the points of 
contact. As applied to the left hand, 
it would be at the very finger tips. 

He says, “Place the four fingers on 
the string in the first position, the 
fourth finger on the G string playing 
D, the third finger on the D playing 
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G, the second on A playing C, and 
the first on the E playing F. 

“Try to achieve power by applying 
to the very finger-tips the weight of 
the entire arm. Of course, the violin 
should not sag. This pressure must 
come from the very shoulder. If the 
knuckles give way under this pres- 
sure, it means that the fingers are not 
strong enough to withstand the pres- 
sure—this power must be achieved 
without tension—only with strength.” 

He goes on, “Feel that you are ap- 
plying strength to the very tips of the 
fingers. As you apply this pressure, 








practice slow trills with the first fin- 
ger on F and open E, keeping the 
other three fingers down. This may 
be played in sixteenth notes. Do the 
same with each remaining finger, 
keeping the others down. Repeat this 
in the second, third, and all the way 
up, to the tenth position. 

“It is up to the player to vary these 
exercises with various rhythms and 
various speeds. It is amazing how 
much strength can be attained by ap- 
plying the weight of the arm to the 
fingers!” 

A few weeks ago we spent a week- 
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end at the home of Tossy Spivakov- 
sky in Connecticut. Following a 
game of lawn croquet with our fam- 
ilies, we relaxed and talked. A dis- 
cussion of phrasing ensued. Spiva- 
kovsky counselled: “So much should 
be done by the artist away from the 
instrument. He should analyze each 
phrase; make a deep study of it. And 
in a large phrase, each small section 
should be clearly defined.” 

We talked about bowing success- 
fully to achieve a more musical per- 
formance. He said, “First, let us 
stop being slaves of tradition. Many 
times we bow passages purely for 
mechanical convenience, though we 
may realize the musical result is in- 
ferior. We must think in terms of 
the music when we bow, not con- 
venience. We must get musical re- 
sults even though much of the bow- 
ing may not be conventional. 

“Many fine players believe that the 
beginning of each measure should be 
down-bow, and are always striving 
for this end. Musically, this is not 
always good. Many phrases should 
begin with an up-bow, even though 
at the beginning of a measure.” 

He cited as an example, the slow 
movement of the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo. Then, “Violinists should re- 
study the works they have been play- 
ing for years, with the view of im- 
proving the musicality of the per- 
formance. For instance,” he added, 
“it is more natural to make a cres- 
cendo on an up-bow. We know this, 
but in so much of our playing we 
bow so that the crescendo is on the 
down-bow. In order to attain the 
more musical result, we may have to 
make drastic changes in the bowings. 
This is worth while!” 

In recent years, violinists have 
made rapid strides technically. The 
advance applies to the left hand only. 
The right arm has not kept pace. 

I have, during many auditions, ex- 
amined many students. | have 
found the bow arm far below the 
level of skill of the left hand, in 
many, many instances. Of course, it 
requires more know-how and _ finer 
patience to teach the various bow- 
ings. One artist told me, “I judge 
the teacher by the bow arms of his 
pupils!” 

Many pupils with fine left hands 
are unable to draw one complete bow 
stroke with an even volume of tone 
throughout, in various degrees of 
dynamic levels. They find it difficult 
to make a beautiful diminuendo as 
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they approach the frog, and to follow 
this with an inaudible bow change. 

A smooth bow and string change 
should be developed in all parts of 
the bow. Between the bridge and the 
fingerboard, the bow can produce 
many subtle varieties of tone color, 
depending upon the bow contact. 
Students, and many fine players, 
often just barely scratch the surface 
in determining at precisely what spot 
and at what speed the bow should be 
drawn. 

Now, just what is the solution of 
this bow arm problem? Teachers 
should not rely upon the various ele- 
mentary methods for the develop- 
ment of the bow arm. Rather, it 
must be developed as a special sub- 
ject right along with the regular 
studies. 

It has given us a good deal of joy 
as well as vast intellectual pleasure to 
gather the material for our book. We 
have formed stimulating, affectionate, 
and inspiring friendships. AAA 


FLINN 


(Continued from page 4) 
has in the “performing” phase of 
music. Our schools are just about 
the last stronghold of those who 
would perform music, at least below 
the crowded level of the concert stage 
and the symphonic platform. There- 
fore, if the public school music teach- 
er expects to enjoy the benefits that 
come from having private teachers in 
the community, he must refrain from 
nibbling away at the income of those 
private teachers. In other words, 
where it is at all possible, let the pri- 


vate teacher do all the private teach- 


ing. 

Assuming that all things are equal, 
and that the public school music 
teacher recognizes the contributions, 
both actual and potential, that his fel- 
low teacher outside the school offers, 
what can the school music teacher 
rightfully expect in return for his 
willingness to go hand in hand down 
the path toward better music for 
more people with his fellow member 
of the musical profession? 

All will agree, I am sure, that the 
public school music instructor has a 
right to expect some recognition, on 
the part of the private teacher, of 
the problems involved in teaching 
school music. He should rightfully 
expect to be free from the stock criti- 
cisms that come, at times, from the 
unthinking. As an example, that the 
work of the school music teacher 
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lacks the finish that the private in- 
structor imparts. We school music 
teachers should be free to expect that 
our fellow teachers on the outside 
would realize the fact that we must 
strive to interest great numbers of 
young people rather than a select few 
in music. The school instructor 
would find great encouragement also, 
if he were to see in his audience in 
the school auditorium some members 
of the private teaching profession in 
the community. Most important of 
all, both the community and the pub- 








lic school music teacher should be 
justified in expecting a constant ef- 
fort on the part of the private teach- 
er to raise standards and to improve 
methods of teaching. On that last 
note, it is encouraging to see that 
there is definite sentiment among pri- 
vate teachers toward some type of 
licensing and accreditation. If car- 
ried through in a just and intelligent 
manner, this procedure should do 
much toward strengthening the pri- 
vate teacher’s case with the general 
public. The older, established teacher 
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ing works by more than 500 composers, and emphasizing music 
obtainable today in practical editions, the book provides an in- 
valuable aid in selecting program material. 


Order from your bookstore, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


168 pages, 7" x 10", $4.00 











GUY MAIER 


staccato, and octave studies. 


@ PASTELS FOR PIANO 








A Name That Means Masterful Teaching—Superb Editing 


@ ETUDES FOR EVERY PIANIST AND HOW TO STUDY THEM 


Famous as an artist, editor and pedagogist, Dr. Maier has made up this 
excellent collection, combining these 18 studies with authoritative sugges- 
tions regarding practice. Technica! applications emphasize melodic, chord, 


With a deft brush and a palette full of color, Dr. Maier has painted thirty 
charming impressionistic and original tone pictures, with several adaptations 
of the classics. An excellent collection of tone and relaxation studies. 


@ THE CHILDREN’S TECHNIC BOOK FOR PIANO 


This authoritative book of technique fundamentals for children is designed 
for late first year or early second year pupils, to be used in conjunction with 
the usual instruction books. The attractive tunes serve to illustrate the 
various technics presented, the illustrations are delightfully expressive, and 
the story element holds the student’s interest throughout. 430-40037 $1.00 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


410-40145 3.75 


410-40182 $.75 


Guy Maier and Rosalie Liggett — 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

















need not be disturbed by this move- 
ment, because he is already tested and 


proven by time. A great deal of 
grief is brought to the private teach- 
ing profession by the “in and outer,” 
the poorly trained itinerant who each 
year turns promising students away 
from music study in disgust, students 
who in the hands of capable teachers 
would have become fine musicians. 
The teaching of music is an inter- 
esting, challenging, and worth while 
field. There is much work yet to be 
done. There is plenty of room for 
the good teacher, both private and 
public. To repeat, our goal is the 
same: better music performed by 
more people. Only in method do we 


VAN RINGELESTEYN 
(Continued from page 5) 


semble. The two violinists, who were 
students of mine, brought the music 
to me for some help. I was disap- 
pointed when I looked at the music, 
and saw that it was trio music of an 
inferior quality. The two violinists 
were expected to double on the violin 
part. I took time to find music writ- 
ten for such a combination, and in 
early chamber music of Purcell, Vi- 
valdi, William Boyce, and others 
found many charming compositions 
well within the range of their limited 





semble, and all credit, if any, will go 
to the school. However, this is of no 
importance to me, as my students are 
enjoying a wonderful musical experi- 
ence, and we are all having fun. 

On a number of occasions, when 
one of our high school orchestras re- 
ceived a top rating in an orchestral 
festival, I have received notes from 
both the orchestra director and the 
city supervisor, because many of the 
players in the violin section were 
students of mine. 

I have helped many 
choose and prepare solo or ensemble 
programs. | 


students 
numbers for school 
have suggested bowings and finger- 
ings for many orchestra scores, and 





differ, and a little look into the other 






ferences. 





technical ability. 
fellow’s field will soon dispel the dif- 
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Because of this I 
added an ensemble rehearsal to my 
weekly schedule. This is a school en- 


my students were doing. | 


have attended rehearsals to see how 
have 
tried to teach my students how to 














HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO. Inc. 
SPECIAL : ) 
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ARRANGEMENTS 
OF “ST. LOUIS BLUES” 


There are more than 50 different arrangements of St. Louis Blues 
published in this country, not counting those published by houses 
specializing in piano accordion, brass quartets, and so forth. 
In addition there are many arrangements published in foreign 
countries. Here are 33 special arrangements: 


DESCRIPTION ARTICLE ARRANGED BY PRICE 
Vocal "*Saint Louis Blues'’ W. C. Handy $ .60 
Trpt. Solo = = Leonard Sues Arr. .75 
Joseph Cali-Livolsi 
Violin So. Pa. Ac. wa = me Arr. d 
Clar. So. Pa. Ac. si = ” Johnny Smith Arr. -75 
Thomas (Fats) 
Organ So. = Bi “tp Waller Arr. .60 
Trmb. So. - " = Miff Mole Arr. -75 
Guitr. So. si “oe a Victor & Volpe Arr. .50 
*"Boogie Woogie"’ on Earl Hines Arr. -60 
Piano Solo "St. Louis Blues'* 
Piano Solo **Saint Louis Blues’ Bloom Arr. -60 
Piano Solo Rs sip ic Cook Arr. .75 
**Saint Louis Blues Tex Beneke—Adapt. 
Piano Solo March" Steve Stevens -60 


Piano Duet—4 Hds. “Saint Louis Blues’ Kathleen Dicky Arr. 1.00 


Magnante Arr. 


Piano Accd. Solo 6 * - (Bass Clef) -60 
Piano Accd. Solo aie i Deiro Arr. 

(Bass Clef) -60 
Piano Accd. Band ” ” - Galla-Rini Arr. (Ist- 

2nd—3rd-4th 

Acced.) 1.50 


Cond. Score Symphony ‘'Blue Destiny’ 
(Scherzo) Handy—Chiaffarelli 6.00 
a se Handy—Chiaffarelli 5.00 
"Saint Louis Blues'’ Handy Arr. 


Orch. Symp. 
Military Bd. 


Fantasy Band (Stnd) Paulson Arr. 2.50 
Full Band (Sym.) - ss ™ Paulson Arr. 4.00 
= **Saint Louis Blues Tex Beneke—Gray arr. 

March*" a adapt.—Burgett. 1.50 


Extra Parts (Band) Tex Beneke—Gray arr. 


adapt.—Burgett. .15 


Dance Orch. as “ a Glenn Miller Arr. 1.25 
Dance Orch. = = 22 Henderson Arr. 1.25 
Dance Orch. sa si _ Bleyer Arr. 1.25 
Dance Orch. st 7 “i Stitzel Arr. 1.25 


Dance Orch. "Saint Louis Blues— Tex Beneke—Gray arr. 


adapt.—Burgett. 1.25 


Mixed Otte. "Saint Louis Blues— Harry R. Wilson Arr. 
horal"' (new) ‘ 
Mixed Otte. "Saint - Blues— Handy Arr. 25 
ora 
Mixed Otte. "Saint Sayles Blues— Hall Johnson Arr. -50 
ra 
Male Otte. "Saint Louis Blues'' Austin Arr. 25 
Duet—Ml. or Fe. = ia ** J. Rosamond 
Johnson Arr. -25 
Trio—MI. or Fe. o sg wi J. Rosamond 
Johnson Arr. 25 






PUBLISHERS ff f#?* ;= 
” Genuine Quwrican Music” 
1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





Send for our complete Catalog, Price 25c. Also, Price List. 





OUTSTANDING 
BOOKS 


A TREASURY OF THE BLUES. Edited by W. C. Handy with an historical 
and critical text by Abbe Niles and pictures by Migue! Covarrubias. 
Complete words and music of 67 great songs from Memphis Blues to the 
present day. To all those who now may read, sing, and play A Treasury 
of the Blues, this book will remain a valuable bit of Americana, musical 
history, and a great deal of fun, too. Oscar Hammerstein II says: "A 
Treasury of the Blues is a valuable contribution to the history of music in 
America at a time when our country seems to be becoming more con- 
scious of its own music and its greatness.'' Published by Charles Boni. 
Distributed by Simon and Schuster. Price $5.00. 


UNSUNG AMERICANS SUNG. Edited by W. C. Handy. This book has 
been compiled with a view toward bolstering the courage and broadening 
the outlook of a group that should not be discouraged. It is a fact that 
the Negro has a heritage of which he may justly be proud. Unsung Amer- 
icans Sung is made up of songs and biographical material by an array of 
able writers celebrating Negroes who have won distinction. Price— 
Maroon Cover—$3.50. Blue Embossed Cloth Bound Cover—$5.00 


FATHER OF THE BLUES. An autobiography by W. C. Handy. Edited by 
Arna Bontemps. Mr. Handy tells of his early struggles; the lot of a Negro 
musician; his days in famous old minstrel shows; how his father, a stern, 
Calvinist preacher, was long in forgiving him for following the ‘‘devilish"’ 
calling of worldly music and the theater. Published by the Macmillan 
Company. Price $4. 


W. C. HANDY'S SECOND COLLECTION OF 37 SPIRITUALS. For 
Mixed Voices, Male Voices (Ensemble) and Vocal Solos with Piano Accom- 
paniment. Price $1.25 

Copies of the above four books personally autographed may be obtained 
by writing directly to Mr. Handy at the address above. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


FINGER FUN WITH SONGS TO BE SUNG. Songs and Dances for Young 
Pianists, Singers and Dancers. Verses by Vivian Flagg McBrier. Music by 
Altona Trent Johns and Vivian Flagg McBrier. Illustrations by Amelia H. 
McCamey. Fun and pleasure for the young pianist, singer, and dancer. 
The music is melodic, rhythmic and simple. Ali subjects for the songs are 
taken from the everyday experiences of the child and appeal to his 
imagination. Price $1.50 


FIVE VIOLIN SOLOS. Spirituals with Piano Accompaniment. By George 
Morrison. Violin solos in special folio. Price $1.00 


BIBLICAL CHORAL SERIES. By Jean Stor. Arranged for Mixed Voices. 
Seven sacred compositions, based on selections from the Bible. Individual 
copies 20c each. Complete book $1.00 


SEA SUITE FOR MALE VOICES. By Noah Francis Ryder. Five salty, 
masculine pieces by a seaman, dedicated to Maynard Klein and his 
Tulane University Glee Club. Price 50c 


TWELVE NEGRO SPIRITUALS. Volumes | and II. By William Grant 
Still. Each volume contains six complete spirituals and six stories by 
Ruby Berkley Goodwin depicting Negro life at the time that these 
spirituals were inspired. Price Each Volume $1.50 


SIXTEEN NEW NEGRO SPIRITUALS. Arranged and Adapted by J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson. This book is of particular interest because it contains 
spirituals of rare versions, some of which have never before been pub- 
lished. Price 50c 
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stay with a part that was too difficult 
to play at first reading. I have can- 
celled lessons in order to play ac- 
companiments for my students, and 
have attended many programs and 
concerts in which my students took 
part. These are all little things, but 
they add up to quite a total of good 
will and understanding. 

Nearly all of my students have 
come to me directly from the school 
instrumental classes. At one time it 
was necessary for me to obtain lists 
of prospective pupils from the 
schools, visit the homes, and do a 
real selling job. Now the students 


SALABERT 


—— 
Publishers of the 
works of the French 
contemporary masters 





such as 


HONEGGER 
MILHAUD 
POULENC 
RIVIER 
SATIE 


etc. ete. 


| Special catalogues 
available on request 
for 
PIANO MUSIC 
| STRING MUSIC and 
ENSEMBLE 
VOCAL MUSIC 
CHORAL MUSIC 
MINIATURE 
SCORES 
WIND INSTR. 
MUSIC 
SYMPHONIC 
MUSIC 


SALABERT INC. 
1 E. 57th St. 
New York 22 

N. Y. 
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come to me in greater numbers than 
my schedule can accommodate. 

In Grand Rapids we have a fine, 
new Musicians League. At the meet- 
ings music teachers from our schools 
and colleges, private teachers, organ- 
ists, symphony orchestra players, in 
fact all who are interested in music 
education find an opportunity to dis- 
cuss mutual problems and interests. 
Through this organization we hope 
to have a strong influence on the 
musical growth of the community. 


A Need 


There is another phase of coopera- 
tion which we as music teachers 
might do well to consider. It is one 
which concerns all of us, and must 
be brought about by the private 
teachers and the public school system. 
I am convinced that the quality of 
string playing throughout the coun- 
try is strongly influenced by the qual- 
ity of string teaching. In short, we 
would have more and better string 
players, if we had more and better 
string teachers. Our greatest prob- 
lem is that of making the private 
teaching profession at least as attrac- 
tive as other musical professions. Un- 
til we can offer the private teacher a 
working day and remuneration com- 
parable to that found in other re- 
spected professions, we can not hope 
to see well-trained musicians choos- 
ing private teaching as a career. 

Everything has been done to stim- 
ulate interest in string class work, 
and to provide the best training for 
class instructors. There is no paral- 
lel in the private teaching field that 
would encourage graduate music stu- 
dents to choose private teaching as a 
profession. Neither is there a col- 
lege course designed to provide spe- 
cialized training for private teaching. 

Today many schools have excel- 
lent instrumental instruction pro- 
grams. In a few cities high school 
credit is granted for private music 
study. In many states certification 
and accreditation of private music 
teachers are found. If the private 
teacher and the school music teacher 
will cooperate in bringing together 
all these different phases of music 
teaching into one complete picture, a 
more attractive situation for all music 
teachers will result, and the end prod- 
uct certainly should be a further im- 
provement in the musical climate of 


this country, 
° 
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Batteries, 
Flame. 


Candle 
For Choirs, 
Pageants, 


DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 
At Last a Safety Candle 
No Flames—No Drippings 
Wedding Ceremony. 
Easter Service. 
Glee Clubs, Plays, 
lighted Prism, 


$15.00 per Dozen. Sample Mailed $2.00 
LOUIS J. LIN 


153-AM West 33rd St., N. Y. 1 
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piano Note* 


First Grade 


jano Nofe® 


For Beginner 


fhese important new publications, 
“PIANO NOTES FOR BEGINNERS" and 
“PIANO NOTES FIRST GRADE” were 
written by Bette Burke and Dale Barthol- 
omew in collaboration with Hugo Frey, 
one of America's foremost music editors. 


These books are guides to both teacher 
and student through the beginning 
phases of piano study, including steps 
to reading, elementary theory and writ- 


ten work, 


Important features of “PIANO NOTES 
FOR BEGINNERS" include: An Approach 
to Arm Touch ® Time Patterns ® Writing 
Lessons ® Sharps and Flats ® also in- 
cludes numerous diagramatic keyboard 





and note illustrations. 


“PIANO NOTES FIRST GRADE" is a con- 
tinvation of the ideas presented in the 


Beginners’ Book, 


Price 75¢ each 
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etc.—With 
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KLAUS SPEER 
Head, Music Department 
Lincoln Memorial University 
Harrogate, Tennessee 


ORGAN RECITALS 











HERMINA EISELE BROWNE, M.T.R. 
Soprane 
Instructor of Music Therapy 
in Hospitals 
Voice teacher and coach 
Choral conductor 


Box 256, Marlboro, New Jersey 
Holmdel 9-6161 








MAY ETTS 


Associate of Guy Maier 
Private Piano — and 
Lecture Demonstration Courses in 
Fresh Perspectives for Piano Teachers 
709 Steinway Building 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








CLASS PIANO COURSE | 


How to organize a class. How and 
what to teach beginners at their own 
age level. A mimeographed course 
that is A MUST FOR EVERY PIANO 
TEACHER whether she teaches priv- 
ately or the class method. Leading 
college and public school teachers 
are now enrolled in my course. This 
demand makes it possible to offer the 
course that has sold for $30.00, until 
first costs were recovered, to sell now 
to you at $10.00. Order from: 


MRS, BERTHA M, DAARUD 
2621 Sullivant Ave., Columbus 4, Ohio 











STANDING 
COMMITTEE 


APPOINTMENTS 


MTNA President John Crowder has 
announced the appointment of the 
following people to fill vacancies as 
Chairmen of Standing Committees: 
Dr. Burrill Phillips, of the University 
of Illinois, Chairman of Committee 
on American Music; Hyman Kron- 
gard, President of Interstate Music 
Council, Chairman of Committee on 
Certification; LaVahn Maesch, Law- 
rence Conservatory of Music, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Organ and Choral Music: 
Dr. Duane Haskell, Chicago Musical 
College, Chairman of Committee on 
Music in the Schools. 


aa 


BOOKS 


THE ASCAP BIOGRAPHICAL DIC. 
TIONARY OF COMPOSERS, AUTH- 
ORS, AND PUBLISHERS. Edited by 
Daniel I. McNamara. 636 pp. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $5.00. A 
reference book containing biographies, 
principal works, and addresses of 2171 
composers and writers of lyrics, plus 
names and addresses of 402 music pub- 
lishers. 

CHILDREN OF THE GREAT SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS. By May Justus. 158 pp. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
$2.50. Sixteen stories about the people 
who live in the Smoky Mountains. There 
are folk songs to go with many of the 
stories. 

MUSIC AND DANCE IN’ THE 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES AND THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Edited by 
Sigmund Spaeth. New York: Bureau of 
Musical Research, 236 West 55th Street, 
New York 19. Contains articles by mu- 
sicologists and dance experts, biogra- 
phies and pictures of personalities in 
the realm of music and dance, classified 
directory of teachers of voice and of 
all instruments. 

THE ORGAN. By William Leslie 
Sumner. 436 pp. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. $10.00. This work 
provides a comprehensive account of the 
development of the pipe organ from the 
earliest times until the present century. 
Several chapters deal with the organ in 
Britain, America, France, Germany, and 
elsewhere. Glossary of organ stops. Sec- 
tion on acoustics, structure, and mech- 
anism. Appendix contains organ speci- 
fications. 

SELECTED LIST OF MUSIC FOR 
MEN’S VOICES. Edited by J. Merrill 
Knapp. 165 pp. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press. $4.00. Ap- 
proximately 4,000 titles and more than 
500 composers are listed. 

SYMPHONIC MUSIC: ITS EVOLU- 
TION SINCE THE RENAISSANCE. By 
Homer Ulrich. 352 pp. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. $4.25. Survey 
of the symphonic field in connected, 
chronological fashion. Analytical, critical. 
historical, and biographical points of 
view are presented. 

ENSEMBLE MUSIC 

SONATE for violin, flute, and piano 
with basso continuo for violoncello 
ad lib. Flute part may be _ played 
by oboe or violin also. By Johann 
Christof Pepusch, (1667-1752). Edition 
Schott 4087. New York: Associated 
Music Publishers, Ine. 

OCTAVO 

Published by Boosey & Hawkes. 

S.A. or T.B. 

SIMPLE GIFTS—Copland-Fine. (1903, 
l6c). 

S3.A. 

PRAISE YE THE 
Saéns-Ehret. (1911, 16c). 

THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND 
EYES — Hageman- Branscombe. (1902, 
20c). 


LORD—Saint- 


S.A.T.B. 
I BOUGHT ME A CAT—Copland- 
Fine. (1905, 20c). 
LONG TIME AGO— Copland-Fine. 
(1906, 18c). 


THE BOATMEN’S DANCE—Copland- 

Fine. (1904, 20c). 
PIANO 

HYMN TUNES FOR’ BEGINNERS. 
By Esther Rennick. 20 pp. New York: 
Mills Music, Inc. 60c. A collection of 
18 hymn tunes arranged on five finger 
patterns, with words. 

PIANO NOTES, First Grade. By 
Bette Burke and Dale Bartholomew. 48 
pp. New York: Robbins Music Corpora- 
tion, 75c. A collection of piano solos 
and duets for first grade piano students, 
plus three music quizzes. 


CONTRIBUTORS 
to this Tesue 


SAMUEL APPLEBAUM, violinist, teach- 
er, author, and lecturer is American Edi- 
tor of The Strad. 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN is Director of 
Educational Activities of the Greystone 
Corporation, New York. 


PAUL S. FLINN is Director of Instru- 
mental Music in the Public Schools of 
Cresson, Pennsylvania. 


JOHN TERENCE MOORE is Assistant 
Professor of Music at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


CECIL BLANCHARD SELFRIDGE is 
an Associate Professor of Voice at Evans- 
ville College, Evansville, Indiana. 


DORRIS VAN RINGELESTEYN teaches 
violin privately in Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. She is a member of the Executive 
Committee of MTNA, 
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~ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


e MINNESOTA MTA AFFILIATES 100% e 


At the recent convention of Minnesota MTA, the State Association voted to affiliate with MTNA ona 
100% basis. We welcome this large group of new members into our National organization with the as- 
surance of our pleasure in this enlarged opportunity to carry out the goal of MTNA—the furthering of 
good music, the advancement of musical knowledge and scholarship, and the improvement of musical 
instruction. 


e OREGON AND WASHINGTON STATE MTA's e 
NOW 100% AFFILIATED 


Both Oregon MTA and Washington State MTA, at their respective conventions this past summer, voted 
to become 100% affiliated with MTNA. They now join Ohio, Arkansas, New Mexico and Minnesota 
ina 100% affiliation status. 


e ALL MTNA MEMBERS e 
NOTICE 


The 1952-53 MTNA Membership Year began September 1, and payment of dues for the new year is 
now in order. This is the last issue of AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER that will be sent to 1951-52 
members, until dues for the new year are received. If you reside in a non-affiliated state, send dues of 
$3.00 to the MTNA National Office, 17 West 71st Street, New York 23, N. Y. If you reside in an af- 
filiated state (Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin) remit MTNA dues of $2.00 plus your State MTA dues through the usual channels of your State Asso- 
ciation. Pay Your Dues NOW, Thus Insuring Receipt of All Five Issues of AMERICAN MUSIC 
TEACHER. 





Arizona MTA—Sept. 19-20 State , Missouri MTA—Nov. 9-11 
Phoenix, Arizona Jefferson City, Mo. 
New Mexico MTA~—Oct. 6-7 !0wa MTA—October 19-20 Governor Hotel 


Albuquerque, N. M. Grinnell, lowa Pennsylvania MTA—Dec. 29-30 
Hilton Hotel Arkansas MTA—Nov. 7-8 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Florida MTA—Oct. 26-28 Flot Springs, Ark. Schenley Hotel 


Miami, Florida Arlington Hotel Oklahoma MTA— March 13-16 
McCallister Hotel Colorado MTA—Nov. 10-11 Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Skirvin Hotel 


Divisional 
SOUTHWESTERN WESTERN 


March 13-16, 1953 August 11-15, 1953 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Seattle, Washington 
Skirvin Hotel University of Washington Campus 


NATIONAL 
MTNA ANNUAL CONVENTION—77th YEAR 
CINCINNATI, OHIO FEBRUARY 19-22, 1953 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
: Netherland Plaza Hotel 











YOUR DESTINATION FOR FEBRUARY 19-22, 1953 
MTNA NATIONAL CONVENTION, CINCINNATI 
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HEADQUARTERS — NETHERLAND PLAZA HOTEL 


Local Committee Chairman — Goldie Taylor, 952 Olive Avenue, Cincinnati 5 


Start making plans now to attend the National Convention of the 
77th Year. Four days of concerts, meetings, forums, programs, 
for every present and future music teacher. Sessions in American 
Music, Junior Piano, Theory and Composition, Senior Piano, 


Strings, Audio-Visual Aids, Certification, Community Music, Mu- 
sic in Liberal Arts Colleges, Universities and Conservatories, 
Psychology, Music in the Schools, Voice, Therapy, Musicology, 
Organ and Choral Music. Come and discover what is new and 
significant in your field. Meet your colleagues — exchange ideas 
—discuss your problems with leaders—make new friends. All this 
is available to you as an MINA member. 


JUNIOR PIANO PROGRAM PREVIEW 


Florence Fender Binkley, Chairman 


Fay Templeton Frisch, New York lecturer: Class Piano and Demonstration 

Dallas, Texas Classroom Teachers: Organization of Piano Classes 

Ennis Davis, Editor of MUSIC JOURNAL: Parents Views on Piano Lessons 

Sister Alice Eugene, Webster Groves, Missouri: Theory For the Teen-Ager 

Marvin Kahn, New York composer and teacher: Material Used in Improvising on Popular Tunes 
John Moore, Seattle teacher and soloist: Early Classics for the Teen-Ager 


Florence F. Binkley, Oklahoma teacher and workshop director: Application of Theory to 
Practical Technic 


Roberta Savler, Sherwood School, Chicago: The Philosophy of Teaching 
Frank Friedrich, Ohio teacher and author: Reading 
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The November-December issue of AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 
will carry further details on programs, speakers and hotel accom- 
modations. 





